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The  LATIISl  SC H O 01  REGISTER  is  published  monthly  during  the  school  year.  Sub- 
scription price  per  year,  10  numbers,  delivered  at  School,  JO  cents ; by  mail,  60  cents.  Single  Copies, 
7 cents.  Address, 

“ LATIN  SCHOOL  REGISTER 

Latin  School , Boston. 


THE  BOSTON  CORNET  CONSERVATORY. 

~^STHE  most  complete  and  advanced  cornet  school.^ — 

Instructor,  - Prof.  John  Hammond. 

Special  Classes  for  Cornet  Trio  and  Quartet  Practice.  The  same  interest  taken  with  Lady  Pupils.  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

158  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CHARLES  A.  BARTLETT. 


^ ePr®e5er®i[®ti°i2vJ)r®Li^i^h,  M 


507  TREMONT  STREET,^^^BOSTON. 


©riARAGTER  BUILBIRO: 


PRIZE  ESSAY,  By  EDWARD  P.  JACKSON, 

Master  in  the  Boston  Latin  School . 


A SERIES  OF  TALKS  BETWEEN  A 
MASTER  AND  HIS  PUPILS.  v .*. 


11  The  author's  enthusiasm  and  his  bright,  incisive  way  of  writing  redeem  them  (the  Talks)  from  the  common  fate  of 
the  didactic  conversation.—  The  Nation. 


— ==PBIOE.  OJSTE  DOLLAR.—!— — 

Houghton,  Mifflin,  & Co.,  - - - Publishers. 


PRINTING 


The  Latin  School  Register  and  the  Public  Declamation  Cards  are  printed  by 
GEO.  A.  WARREN,  eV’87  B.  L.  S.,  333  and  335  "Washington  St.,  Wrard  25. 

3HAS.  H.  WARREN,  B.  L.  S.  ’93,  is  our 
representative  at  the  Latin  School. 
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INCREASE  E.  NOYES,  President. 


C.  HOWE  DAVIS,  Cashier. 


^Metropolitan  * National  * Bank,^ 


OF  BOSTON, 


No.  4 Post  Office  Square. 


CAPITAL,  $500,000.  $0 

C V' 

»;  (, 


IXCRKASE  E.  XOYES, 
CLIXTOX  YILES, 

DAVID  M AXTHOXV, 


0? 


• • DIRECTORS.  • ' 

A.  D.  HOITT, 

CHAS;  H.  13.  I3RECK, 
CHAS.  WEILL, 


SURPLUS,  $64,000. 


PETER  S.  ROBERTS, 

RICHARD  F.  BOLLES, 
LUTHER  ADAMS 


THE 

Union  GYMNASIUM 

48  BOVLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

— w SEASON  OF  1892-93.  w— 

The  Union  Gymnasium  opens  October  1, 
after  extensive  repairs  ami  additions. 


ANDREW  J,  LLOYD, 

OPTICIAN, 

323  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

Opp.  Old  South  Church. 

MONEY  SAVED 


Latest  Sanitary  Plumbing. 

Entirely  New  and 
Improved  Bathing  Facilities. 

AND 


AT  M.  A.  McDERMOTT  S.  - 263  West  Chester  Park. 

A full  line  of  Dry  and  Fancy  Goods,  Ladies' 
• and  Gents’  Furnishings,  Daily  and  Weekly  Pa- 
pers, Periodicals  and  Stationery. 


New  Apparatus,  Agent  for  First-Class  Laundry. 

Part  of  wbicli  lias  never  before  been  intro- 

duccd  into  any  gymnasium  O00K  1)111(1 1 ll!£  ill  LvOl’J  Stj’lC. 

making  it  a most 


COMPLETELY  EQUIPPED 

and  Largest  Gymnasium  in  Boston.  It  is 
above  the  street  level,  and  open  to  light 
aud  air  on  every  side. 

Cards  with  full  particulars  may  be  bad 
upou  application. 

Mu.  James  TV.  Montgomery,  Supt. 

German  F.  Hon  man,  Assist.  Supt. 

Edward  u.  otis,  M.  1).  (Harv.) 

Medical  Director, 

TERMS : 

Including  t lie  Union  Membership  ($1.00). 

and  entitling  to  all  its  privileges— 

For  One  Year,  Use  of  Gymnasium 
after  T.oo  P.  Si.,  anil  on  holidays 
for  such  time  as  it  may  be  open.  $5.00 
For  One  Year,  use  of  Gymnasium  at 

all  times  when  open,  . 8.00 

Keys  (to  be  refunded  on  return  ot 

same,),  .50 

WM.  H.  BALDWIN,  President. 
GEORGE  PEIRCE,  Secretary. 


ALEXANDER  MOORE, 

Binder  to  Mass.  Inst.  Technology,  Natural 
History  Society,  etc.,  etc. 

Call  and  See  Samples  and  Prices. 

I ("OLD  CORNER,’’)  3 School  Street,  BOSTON. 

I GET  YOUR  ---.;  — 

twtyvvn 

AT 

E.  A.  HOLTON’S, 

8 Summer  Street. 

ALSO 

FOREIGN  STAMPS. 

Highest  Cash  Prices  paid  for  Old  Collections 
and  Rare  Stamps. 


LATEST  BOOKS 

OF 

@0LLDGD*I0NGS. 


TIip  \<*tv  Harvsird  Sona;  Book 

/ 11  the  new  Harvard  songs  of  the  last 
I three  years,  with  some  old  favorities;  92 
I pages;  price,  $1.00,  prepaid. 

1 COLLEGE  SONGS. 

i Over  200,000  sold.  Contains  91  songs — 
J all  tlie  old  favorites,  as  well  as  ail  the  new 
ones;  “Don’t  Foivet  liar's  a Weddin’  To- 
night,” "The  Dude  who  Couldn’t  Dance,” 
— Good-by  my  Little  Lady,”  etc  Paper, 
50c. 

UNIVERSITY  SONGS. 

Contains,  songs  of  the  older  college. — 
Harvard,  Yale,  Cohuuiiia,  Princeton, 
Brown,  Dartmouth,  Williams,  Bowdoin, 
Union,  ami  Retgers.  Cloth,  $2.50. 
j C A KM  I N A COLLF.GEXSI  A. 
j A collection  of  American  college  songs, 
j with  selections  trom  English  and  German 
universities  Cloth.  $3.00. 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  SONG  BOOK. 

A contribution  from  50  leading  colleges 
| of  lour  of  their  choicest  songs,  nearly  all 
original  comprises  about  250  selections. 

: Cloth,  $2.00 

j COLLEGE  SONGS  F OR  GUITAR. 

Choice  college  songs  and  ballads  for  the 
guitar.  Cloth,  $1.50 
COLLEGE  SONGS  FOR  BANJO. 

A new  collection  of  over  eighty  choicest 
college  songs,  with  banjo  accompaniment. 
Paper,  $1.00;  cloth,  $1.50. 

STUDENT  SONGS. 

Moses  King  collection.  Paper,  50c. 


OLIVER  DIES  ON  CO ., 

453-4b3  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  & CO.,  867  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 
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LATIN  SCHOOL  BOYS  WILL  FIND  OUR 

Crawford  Shoe 

FITS  WELL,  LOOKS  WELL,  AND  WEARS  WELL. 

HAND  SEWED,  $4.00.  FRENCH  WELT,  $3.00. 

All  Sizes  and  Widths,  in  Four  Different  Shaped  Toes. 

SOLD  ONLY  AT  OUR  CRAWFORD  SHOE  STORES, 

611  Washington  St.  (over  Barnaby),  opp.  Globe  Theatre.  225  Washington  St.  Under  United  States  Hotel,  cor.  Kingston  and  Beach  Sts. 
45  Green  St.,  near  Bowdoin  Sq.  20,  22  and  24  Park  Sq.,  opp.  Providence  Depot.  182  Boylston  St.  50  Main  St.,  Charlestown  Dist. 

BOUVE,  CRAWFORD  & CO.,  CORP.,  MAKER. 

WE  CARRY  THE  LARGEST  LINE  OF — 

Drafting  Instruments  i Draughtsmen’s  Supplies  « and  : Artists’  Material 

In  New  England,  and  Make  a specialty  of  supplying  Students'  trade  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE  on  application  to 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  & CO.,  82  & 84  Washington  street,  boston. 

FACTORIES:  MALDEN,  MASS.,  SO.  PARIS,  ME. 


R.  S.  FROST.  H.  A.  LAWRENCE.  H.  C.  GARDNER. 

FROST  <fc 

IMPORTERS  OF  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

SEPARATE  OR  IN  SETS. 

Drawing  Papers,  T-Squares,  Angles,  Ac,  Picture  Framing  a Specialty.  Diplomas  Mounted,  Mated  and  Framad. 

Special  Discounts  to  Students.  Send  for  our  new  Catalogue. 
37  COENHILL,  - - BOSTON,  TVLTASS. 

Drill  Jaekete,  S3- 60.  •>  * 765  Washington  Street. 


Headquarters  for  COLLAR  CLASPS,  CHEVRONS,  CORDS,  Etc. 

OFFICERS’  UNIFORMS  TO  MEASURE  ONLY. 


JOHN  R.  FARRELL. 


YOUNG  MEN’S 

NOBBY  FOOTWEAR. 


Piccadillits,  London  Toe,  and  all  the  Swell 
Bluchers  and  Patent  Leathers  at 
$3.50,  $4.00,  $4.50,  $5.00,  and  $6.00. 

Full  line  of  Young  Men's  RUSSET 
BLUCHERS  for  Winter  Wear. 

We  also  have  a fine  line  of  the  popular  Edwin 
C.  Burt  Si  Co.’s  and  Lounsburg  & Soule’s  (N.Y. 
Shoes.  We  carry  one  of  the  finest  lines  in  the 
city  of  Ladies'  Bluchers  and  Fancy  Shoes  of  all 
colors. 

H.  GHAPLIN  & SON, 

1329  WASHINGTON  ST„ 

Right  on  corner  of  Waltham  Street. 


Blank  Books, 
Note  Books, 
Scrap  Book, 
Address  Books, 
Book  Keeping 
Blanks, 

Punched  Note 
Paper  & Covers 

TO  MATCH. 


Prices:  COVERS,  25c.,  30c.,  35c, 

PAPER,  20c.  Per  pound. 


Wm.  F.  Gay,  0.  M.  D.  H.  Gliver  Eixby,  D.  M.  D. 

Drs.  BIX  BY  & GAY,  Dentists, 

(HARVARD.) 

476  & 478  WASHINGTON  ST.,  COR.  AVON,  BOSTON 

Branch  Office,  154-A  North  Ave.,  Cambridge 
Office  Hours,  8 to  6.  Sundays,  9 to  2. 

ARTISTIC  NOVELTIES  and 

PHOTOGRAPH  FRAMES. 

The  best  line  of  Photegraph  Framesin 
Boston. 

Picture  Framing  to  Order. 

VFRANK  J.  POPE,*** 

36  WEST  ST.,  near  Tremont. 


PRIZE  MEDALS. 

Gups,  Badges  and  Glass  Pius. 

JO&X 

3 WINTER  STREET  BOSTON. 


C.  A.  W.  CROSBY  & SON, 

J ®v/eI  I er^  8 Ji  Iv®r®^m  i tf^ 

474  Washington  Street, 


BOSTON. 


SODA  TICKETS 

THE  DIAMOND  SPA, 

286  COLUMBUS  AVENUE. 

Delicious  Ice  Cream,  Fine  Chocolate  and  Con 
Bons,  Pure  Fresh  Candy. 

TRY  US. 
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VOL.  XII. 


BOSTON,  JUNE,  1S93. 


NO.  10. 


STAFF  OF  EDITORS. 

E.  E.  Southard,  Editor-in- Chief . 

C.  D.  Drew.  A.  H.  Wilde. 

R.  Clement.  L.  E.  Herrick. 

R.  W.  Sprague,  Jr. 


A.  W.  Hoitt,  Business  Manager. 


EDITOR’S  DESK. 


With  this  number  closes  the  twelfth  volume 
ot  the  Register.  Like  almost  all  its  predeces- 
sors it  has  been  financially  successful ; and  the 
editors  are  glad  to  say  that  they  have  done 
their  best,  whatever  that  may  be,  to  make  it 
successful  from  a literary  point  of  view,  as  well. 
There  are  two  things  we  will  say  concerning 
the  policy  followed  by  the  paper  in  regard  to 
the  matter  that  is  admitted  into  its  colnmps. 
One  we  have  touched  on  before — the  admission 
of  the  short  story.  Whether  we  were  on  the 
wrong  track  or  not,  we  do  not  know ; but  we 
thought  that  a short  story  with  spice  and  dash 
would  be  much  preferable  to  a dreary,  padded, 
summer-resort  “story.”  And,  as  we  had  an  ed- 
itor who  had,  or  thought  he  had,  a turn  for  tfie 
novellette,  behold  the  result  ! The  second 
thing  we  were  to  speak  of  refers  more  especial- 
ly to  the  editorial  columns.  We  have  tried 
never  TO  preach.  In  the  first  place,  the  school 
paper  is  not  the  school  moralist.  Next,  we 
have  noticed  in  times  past  that  almost  all  the 
admonitions  the  Register  ever  gave  passed  un- 
heeded. Evidently  its  readers  thought  they 
knew  almost  as  much  about  life  as  the  editors. 
Almost!  Lastly,  however  realistically,  we 
might  adorn  a tale,  we  could  never  point  a 
moral  gracefully. 


THE  PRIZE  DECLAMATION. 


For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  Annual 
Prize  Declamation  of  the  Boston  Latin  School 
was  not  held  in  Tremont  Temple.  But,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  associations  that  cling  to  that 
old  auditorium  that  has  witnessed  so  many  past 
triumphs,  we  would  say  that  the  People’s 
Church  is  in  many  respects  the  Temple’s  supe- 
rior. It  is  a much  brighter,  more  cheerful 
church.  It  is  a model  of  architectural  arrange- 
ment. It  is  far  from  what  is  called  the  “con- 
gested ” district  and  from  the  noisy  crowd. 
Yet  it  is  conveniently  near  the  city’s  residential 
portion. 

It  was  two  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Fri- 
day, June  2,  1893,  that  the  Germania  band  be- 
gan to  play  and  the  following  program  was 
begun  : 

Ilhisir 

Overture,  **  Isabella  Sufpe. 

Polka  de  Concert,  Strauss. 

Selections  from  “ La  Cigale,"  Au  dr  an. 

Galop,  “ Auf  Wiedeschen,"  Cooke. 

1.  “ (EIje  TUjoance,”  Gassaway 

\\.  Shueurvk. 

2.  " Crue  anh  False  (©lorn,”  Eddy 

■ F.  A.  E.  Somers. 

3.  Bb&reaa  to  tlje  HDebsfer  Regiment,”  Everett 

T.  H.  Reed. 

4v  “Cfie  (Eloquence  of  ©’(Connell,  Phillips 

C.  D.  Reagan. 

Rhisir 

Concert  Waltz,  “Nilfluthen,”  Strauss 
5.  “ (Llje  Tight  of  tlje  piioafeer  ‘Tlnnstrong,” 
E.  A.  Regan.  Roche 

G.  “ (Lfje  little  BDartgr  of  j§mgrna,”  Shurtleff 

W.  J.  Keyes. 

7.  “ Rubenafetit’a  piano  planing, ”Jud  Brownin 

F.  J.  Kneeland. 

8.  “ CIje  Jatljev  of  tlje  Renolution,”  Curtis 

W.  M.  Flint. 

Bhiair 

Intermezzo  from  “Naila,”  Delibes. 
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9.  “ meaning  of  the  Tour  (Centuries, * 
F.  B.  Granger. 

* Bellamy 

10.  “ Flbraham  Lincoln," 

G.  A.  Ham. 

Beecher 

11.  “ ©It)  Fire,” 

M.  Sumner  Coggan. 

Brooks 

12.  “Che  Volunteer  ©rganisf,” 

M.  J.  Cunniff. 

Bln  sir 

Duo,  Flute  and  Cello,  Ualvy 

Foss 

13.  “ Hem’s  last  Kibe,” 

S.  M.  Pierce. 

Stansbury 

14.  “Bertie  Riel,” 

T.  L.  Robinson. 

Browning 

15.  “ ffiaub  as  a HDitness,” 

1.  C.  Watson.* 

Fielding 

l(j.  “ literaru  pursuits.”  A. 

W.  H.  Vincent. 

11.  Everett 

17.  “Chr  Dieter  of  tBarengo,” 

R.  B.  Sprague. 

music 

Anon 

Selections  from  “The  Huguenots,”  Meyerbeer. 

FI  mart)  of  prijes. 

U)usir 

“ Fair  Harvard.” 

Fliuarb  of  Reclamation  J0rijes. 
music 

March,  “ High  School  Cadets,”  Sousa. 

♦Not  a candidate  for  a prize. 

Owing  to  a lingering  indisposition,  probably 
brought  on  by  exposure  on  the  Common  on 
Parade,  Col.  T.  L.  Robinson  was  obliged  to 
forego  speaking ; but  otherwise  the  program 
was  carried  out  in  full.  The  band  was  encored 
several  times,  and  the  speakers  and  prize-win- 
ners were  eagerly  cheered  by  their  friends  all 
over  the  house. 

The  following  is  the  award  of  prizes  for 
’92— ’93  = 

I.  FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN  CLASSICS. 

Charles  Thresher  Rawson,  I.* 

Carl  Newell  Jackson,  II. 

Paul  Alphonse  Henry  van  Daell,  II. 

Donald  Fraser  Urquhart,  III. 

Leo  Francis  Joseph  O’Neil,  III. 

Laurence  Worthington  Pierce,  IV. 

William  John  Kelly,  IV. 

Edward  Johnson,  V. 


Henry  Winch  Bail,  V. 

Howard  Smith  Bennett,  VI. 

Arthur  Earle  Marr,  VI. 

Joseph  John  Curran,  Out-of-course. 
Ralph  Roswell  Fitch,  Out-of-course. 


♦Roman  numerals  indicate  classes. 

II.  FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN  MODERN  STUDIES. 
Charles  Davis  Drew,  I. 

Waldron  Holmes  Rand,  II. 

Laurence  Henry  Parkhurst,  II. 

Henry  Leonard  Morse,  III. 

Arthur  Edward  Greene,  III. 

Cornelius  John  Lane,  IV. 

Durand  Ford  Drake,  IV. 

Eugene  Hale  Douglass,  V. 

Sylvester  Maurice  Whalen,  V. 

1 William  Joseph  Tarpey,'VI. 

Fernald  Hutchins,  VI. 

Philip  Rubenstein,  Out-of-course 
Lenoir  Campbell  Church,  Out-of-course. 

III.  FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN  DECLAMATION. 

(see  below.) 

IV.  FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN  READING. 

First  Prize — Elmer  Ernest  Southard,  I. 

Second  Prizes — Rufus  William  Sprague,  Jr.,  I. 

Thomas  Lambard  Robinson,  I. 
Third  prizes — Henry  Edmund  Cottle,  II. 

Samuel  Robinson,  II. 

The  following  were  the  judges  at  the  reading  : 
Simon  Davis,  Esq.  of  the  High  School  Com. 
Prof.  James  B.  Taylor  of  the  Berkeley  School. 
Mr.  E.  Bentley  Young  of  the  Prince  School. 

V.  FOR  EXEMPLARY  CONDUCT  AND  PUNCTUALITY. 

Charles  Davis  Drew.  Lester  Elliot  Herrick,  I. 
Carl  Newell  Jackson,  II. 

Donald  Fraser  Urquhart,  Leo  Francis  Joseph 
O’Neil,  Arthur  Edward  Greene,  III. 

Durand  Ford  Drake,  Thomas  Ordway,  William 
John  Kelly,  Frank  Jonathan  Kneeland,  IV. 
Henry  Winch  Bail,  V, 

Howard  Smith  Bennett,  William  Joseph  Tar- 
pey,  Fernald  Hutchins,  Allan  Hiram  Whit- 
man, VI. 

Joseph  John  Curian,  Ralph  Roswell  Fitch,  Out- 
of-course. 

VI.  FOR  EXEMPLARY  CONDUCT  AND  FIDELITY. 

Gideon  Beck  Abbott,  I. 

Herbert  Bancroft  Priest,  II. 

Joseph  Edward  Murphy,  II. 
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Sidney  Peterson,  III. 

James  Martin  Gillis,  III. 

William  Edmunds,  IV. 

Burt  Tower,  IV. 

Gerald  Francis  Laughlin,  V. 

Charles  William  English,  V. 

Edward  Lyman  Pitman,  VI. 

Charles  Butler  Loughead.  VI. 

Henry  Latimer  Seaver,  Out-of-course. 

Joseph  Victor  Connolly.  Out-of- course. 

VII.  FOR  ENGLISH  ESSAY. 

Charles  Davis  Drew,  I.,  for  essay  on  The  Evo- 
lution of  the  Bicycle. 

VIII.  FOR  MILITARY  DRILL. 

(see  another  column.) 

IX.  GARDNER  PRIZE. 

Elmer  Ernest  Southard,  L,  for  essay  on  Colum- 
bus in  the  Light  of  the  Latest  Research. 

X.  DERBY  PRIZE. 

Rufus  William  Sprague,  Jr.,  I.,  for  translation 
of  Pliny’s  Letters  to  Tacitus,  Book  VI  , Letters 
XVI.  and  XX. 

After  the  familiar  strains  of  “ Fair  Harvard” 
died  away,  Dr.  Merrill  introduced  Dr.  Charles 
M.  Green,  who  said  he  spoke,  not  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  High  Schools,  but  as 
a Latin  School  boy.  With  a brief  introduction, 
he  announced  the  award  of  declamation  prizes, 
amid  a flutter  of  suspense,  as  follows  : 

First  Prize — Marcellus  Sumner  Coggan,  II. 
Second  Prizes — Rufus  Bates  Sprague.  I. 

William  Howard  Vincent,  I. 
Third  Prizes — Michael  James  Cunniff,  II. 

Frank  Jonathan  Kneeland,  IV. 
Special  Prizes  - William  Jerome  Keyes,  Out- 
of-course, 

Charles  Daniel  Reagan,  Out- 
of  course. 

The  following  were  the  judges  at  the  declam- 
ation : 

Dr.  George  Santayana,  B.  L.  S.  ’82,  of  Har- 
vard University. 

Prof.  Charles  E.  Fay,  of  Tufts  Collge. 

Edward  Robinson,  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell,  formerly  (Greek)  in- 
structor in  the  Latin  School,  now  Director  of 
Physical  Culture  in  the  Boston  schools. 

Willis  Boyd  Allen,  Latin  School,  class  of  ? 
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H.  N.  Collison,  B.  L.  S. 

Rev.  Emory  J.  Haynes,  of  the  People's 
Church. 

C.  H.  Vinton. 

H.  V.  Haynes, 

Rev.  H.  F.  Jenks,  B.  L.  S.  ( ?)  Editor  of  the 
volume  of  Latin  School  Catalogue  from  163^ 
to  1885. 

CLASS  PROPHECY. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 

The  fate  of  a prophet  is  generally  a sad  one ; 
indeed,  in  the  case  of  a class  prophet  his  end 
is  never  left  to  fate,  but,  at  the  end  of  his 
prophesy,  he  meets  his  fate  at  the  hands  of  his 
victims  and  never  hears  the  end  of  their  revil- 
ings,  until  fate  puts  an  end  to  his  sufferings. 
However,  let  us  leave  this  all  to  fate  and  pur- 
sue the  even  tenor  of  our  way,  since,  in  fact, 
we  have  a tenor  in  our  way,  and  as  his  voice  is 
scarcely  even,  he  will  probably  get  in  our  way, 
but,  as  he  doesn’t  weigh  as  much  as  he  might, 
we  shall  not  let  that  trouble  us. 

80,  “ with  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all,”  let  us  try  to  prophesy  the  glorious  fu- 
tures of  the  renowned  class  of  ’93. 

The  first  in  the  way  is  Abbott,  Gideon  Beck. 
Now  Abbott  perhaps  seems  to  you  a quiet  sen- 
sible lad,  but,  in  truth  he  is  a Gideon(e)  and 
he  is  generally  at  the  “ Beck  ” and  call  of  all 
mischief.  Of  Abbott  we  only  hope  that  his 
marked — and  he  did  get  “ marked  ” for  it  once, 
— devotion  to  the  young  lady  who  used  to  sit 
in  the  window  opposite  our  room  will  at  some 
future  time  be  rewarded. 

Next  comes  Beale,  our  great  foot-ball  captain. 
Beale  will  make  a great  stir  in  the  world, — as 
the  maker  of  spoons  said  of  his  wares,  and  his 
comet  will  make  a greater  flash  than  did  Bie- 
kt’s.  Now,  Beale’s  comet  and  Biela’s  comet 
are  the  same,  although  this  may  be  a new  and 
strange  fact  to  astronomers  for,  if  you  metathe- 
size  the  “ i ” and  the  “e  ” in  Biela  and  drop  off 
the  “ a,”  which  of  course  you  have  a perfect 
right  to  do,  you  will  see  that  Biela  becomes 
Beale  with  a slightly  different  spelling,  which 
does  not  alter  the  derivation,  as  the  text  is 
probably  corrupt.  But  we  hope  that  he  “ who 
sees  ” Beale’s  comet  in  its  passage  through  the 
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air,  will  not  fear  its  visit  but  invite  him  to 
“ drop  in  and  see  me,  old  boy  ” and  give  him  a 
generous  lunch  of  cream-cakes  since  “you’re  a 
good-looking  boy,  Beale.” 

Carty  is  going  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  forefathers  and  become  a monopolist  or  a 
pay-master;  but  he  will  be  at  a loss, — although 
I hope  he  will  never  lose  his  money, — for  a 
place  to  flee  to,  as  there  will  be  no  Canada  at 
the  time  he  wishes  to  go. 

Clement.  What  to  prophesy  about  Clement 
would  puzzle  a Philadelphia  lawyer,  he  is  such  - 
a creature  of  freaks  and  fancies,  and  besides  I 
didn’t  know  whether  he  would  get  into  this 
prophecy  or  not  since  he  was  so  late  in  getting 
to  school.  However,  he  will  be  a great  social- 
ist, nationalist,  or  nihilist  and  ride  in  electric 
cars  at  the  rate  of  a hundred  miles  an  hour,  but 
never  will  he  do  that  in  Boston.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand  he  may  become  a great  physicist 
and  chemist,  like  his  renowned  friend  Theodore 
Gautier,  who  perished  in  a very  romantic  way 
in  the  Register.  In  this  profession  his  quick 
and  ready  eye  will  greatly  aid  him,  as  is  demon- 
strated in  his  ability  to  rip  the  cloth  of  a bil- 
liard table  at  every  shot.  It  is  possitively  stat- 
ed by  him  that  he  found  this  secret  in  the  hier- 
oglyphics  of  Champollion. 

Collins.  Collins  is  to  be  a city  laborer  and 
be  floor-director  at  their  annual  balls.  If  you 
ever  see  Collins  again  you  will  know  him  at 
sight,  since  according  to  one  of  our  esteemed 
instructors,  he  is  excellent  “at  sight.”  “ I sup- 
pose there’s  no  harm  in  that,  Gay?” 

Conant.  “ Buck  ” is  a devoted  champion  of 
Yale  and  he  will  come  to  a bad  end,  since  he 
has  a tendency  to  buck  against  fate,  and  he 
who  bucks  against  fate*  is  generally  worsted,  al- 
though Conant  can  never  be  worsted,  as  he  is 
too  solid  and  subs  taut  ini  to  be  used  tor  fancy 
work. 

Drew.  If  Drew  drew  we  should  make  him 
draw  his  own  portrait,  but,  as  he  doesn't  we 
must  do  it  for  him.  Drew  has  declared  his  in- 
tention of  enlisting  in  the  next  war  with  his  en- 
tire company,  and  you  can  see  to  what  a height 
his  patriotism  has  risen  when  you  consider  that 
the  tallest  man  in  his  company  rises  to  the 
height  of  four  and  a half  feet.  But,  if  there 
should  be  no  war,  Drew  would  open  a bake- 


shop  to  supply  his  school-mates  with  free  lunch. 

Gay,  E.  L.  alias  “ Dutchy.”  “ Dutchy  ” will 
be  a lawyer  and  win  great  renown  in  the  cele- 
brated suit  which  will  be  conducted  by  the 
“ Lunch-Protectionists  ” against  the  “ Lunch 
Raiders  ” of  room  twelve  to  recover  certain  art- 
icles of  food  unduly  confiscated.  One  good 
thing  about  “ Dutchy  ” is  his  devotion  to  what- 
ever he  undertakes,  as  is  shown  by  his  adher- 
ence to  the  class  in  advanced  French. 

Gay,  F.  P.  This  Gay  intends  to  be  a doctor 
and  will  go  through  the  world  gayly  sawing  off 
arms  and  legs.  Already  he  is  a terror  to  the 
stray  dogs  and  cats  of  his  neighborhood.  If 
only  he  can  invent  an  elixir  to  cure  swell-heads 
he  will  make  a fortune,  provided  he  gets  rid  of 
his  own  first.  If  he  does  invent  an  elixir  and 
is  so  unfortunate  as  to  marry  a scolding  wife  he 
can  surely  do  what  the  sultan  of  Turkey  does 
in  such  a case, — that  is  he  takes  an  elixir. 
However,  as  was  said  of  a m an  who  was  beat- 
ing his  wife  in  a garret  “ he  is  above,  doing 
a mean  act.” 

Harriman.  Harriman  is  our  greatest  master 
and  he  generally  provides  a very  igood  lunch 
for  all  his  room-mates.  Harriman’s  ambition 
is  to  be  a great  student  of  human  nature  and 
thus  he  will  be  a mind  reader  and  phrenologist 
and  have  as  many  bumps  on  his  own  head  as 
he  will  pretend  there  are  on  the  heads  of  his 
customers.  I think  that  already  he  has  the 
bump  of  Greek  sight-passages  unduly  develop- 
ed. 

Hastings.  Hastings  is  an  ardent  protection- 
ist of  lunch  and  American  industries.  There- 
fore, if  Harrison  ever  talks  through  his  grand- 
papa’s hat  again  and  gets  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency, Hastings  is  sure  of  a profitable  govern- 
ment position  as  post-master  of  Smithville, 
Smith  County,  Maine,  with  the  magnificent  sal- 
ary of  sixtv-nine  dollars,  thirty-three  and  one 
third  cents  per  annum  with  hot  water  and  a 
shaving  mug  thrown  in. 

Healy.  Healy  will  have  a great  future.  We 
see  him  as  a grand  political  leader  shouting  for 
democracy  and  tariff  reform.  In  course  of  time 
he  may  be  elected  to  the  common  council  of 
the  city  of  Boston,  from  which  august  body  his 
speech  on  the  rearing  of  cats,  whether  it  is  a 
domestic  or  foreign  industry,  and  whether  it 
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should  be  taxed  or  not,  will  move  the  whole 
world, — we  don’t  dare  to  say  how. 

Herrick.  Herrick  will  surely  be  a pedler 
and  will  sell  pins  and  badges  on  the  installment 
plan, — fifty  cents  down  and  balance  $2.00  on 
delivery.  All  who  have  had  dealings  with  him 
will  commend  him  for  his  promptness  in  filling 
orders. 

Hoitt.  Hoitt  is  going  to  be  an  actor  and 
travel  with  John  L.  Sullivan’s  troupe  as  the  star 
clog  dancer  and  character  sketch  artist.  If  he 
is  fortunate  you  will  probably  hear  of  his  ap- 
pearance at  some  one  of  the  Boston  theatres, 
as  the  champion  lightning-change  artist  of  the 
world.  But,  if  he  tires  of  the  stage,  he  will 
probably  go  to  the  eastern  countries  and  be- 
come a dealer  in  tropical  fruits,  for  we  all  know 
how  fond  he  is  of  making  “dates.” 

Holway.  Holway  is  a musical  genius  and  at 
one  time  aspired  to  Paderewski  hair,  but  being 
assisted  by  a collection  taken  up  for  him  in  the 
class  he  was  induced  to  take  ether  and  have  it 
removed.  Since  Holway’s  hair  is  now  of  a 
very  respectable  length,  we  hope,  to  speak  “ a 
la  cockney,”  he  will  halways  keep  it  so, 

Kelley.  Kelley  will  be  a great  business  man 
and  become  the  silent  partner  in  a large  firm ; 
or  else,  he  will  be  a teacher  and  be  noted  for 
his  clear  and  lucid  explanations,  and  his  ability 
to  control  the  “ rowdies  of  the  second  class.  ” 

Litchfield.  Litchfield  is  either  a genius  or  a 
freak  of  nature,  lusus  naturae , so  to  speak. 
It  is  Nattie’s  ambition  to  edit  a funny  paper,  and 
it  will  be  a funny  paper.  If  only  he  can  phono- 
graph one  of  his  laughs  and  introduce  it  under 
strong  pressure  into  his  paper,  he  will  receive  a 
leather  medal  from  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  For,  by 
this  means  he  will  have  solved  the  problem  of 
killing  animals  in  the  most  humane  way ; since 
all  the  owner  of  a sick  horse  or  dog  will  have  to 
do  will  be  to  buy  a copy  of  the  paper  and  give 
it  to  the  animal.  As  soon  as  the  animal  chews 
the  part  with  the  laugh  in  it  a great  explosion 
of  natural  gas  will  occur  and  he  will  be  at  once 
scattered  in  small  pieces  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven. 

McCormick.  McCormick  will  be  the  cham- 
pion shot  of  the  world.  Indeed  he  is  now  able 
to  hit  a brass  button,  about  the  size  of  those 
policemen  wear  on  their  uniforms,  with  a snow- 


ball at  the  distance  of  fifteen  yards,  or  perhaps 
I should  have  said  across  the  front  yard  of  this 
school.  He  can  hit  the  mark  every  time  and 
on  one  occasion  hit  seven  marks  with  a saliva- 
sphere,  or,  in  vulgar  language,  a spit  ball. 

McDonald  and  Meserve  are  going  to  form  a 
partnership  in  a large  retail  clothing  store  on 
Salem  St.  They  will  offer  liberal  discounts  to 
Latin  School  boys,  I mean  young  men,  and  in- 
sert a five-hundred  dollar  advertisement  in  the 
Register,  After  making  their  fortunes  they 
will  purchase  palatial  residences  on  North  St. 
and  there  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Miller.  Miller  will  be  a writer  of  jokes  for 
the  funny  column  of  the  Register  and  will 
spring  chestnuts  from  the  Iliad  on  the  long-suf- 
fering subscribers.  He  will  probably  soon  be- 
gin to  get  thin  and  pale  and  to  look  as  though 
he  had  not  a friend  in  the  world,  as  that  is  the 
general  appearance  of  comic  writers. 

Moxom.  Moxom  was  designed  by  his  father 
for  a minister,  but  I fear  his  father  will  be  dis- 
appointed as  Mox.  shows  strong  inclinations  to 
become  a barber.  He  has  all  ready  acquired 
considerable  skill  in  the  tonsorial  art,  and  it  is 
reported  that  he  removes  the  growth  on  the  face 
of  a certain  individual  twice  a day.  I fear,  if 
his  brain  grows  as  rapidly  as  his  beard  he  will 
soon  be  a candidate  for  an  insane  asylum. 

Myers.  There  is  no  trait  of  “ archaism  ” in 
Myers’  character  and  he  will  probably  become 
a writer  or  a copyist.  One  of  the  proofs  ol  the 
greatness  of  Myers’  future  career  in  literature  is 
the  fact  that  many  of  his  essays  compare  very 
closely  with  those  of  other  authors  in  the  first 
class.  My  advice  to  Myers  is  to  persevere  and 
thus  in  time  he  may  be  able  to  copy  the  works 
of  others  veibatim. 

Rawson.  In  Rawson’s  passages  through  the 
corridors  of  the  world  his  footsteps  will  surely 
be  heard,  and  even  now  I imagine  I hear  them 
reechoing  through  the  halls, — of  course  I mean 
the  halls  of  the  future.  In  Rawson’s  life  in  the 
dim  hereafter  he  will  be  provided  with  felt  slip- 
pers and  wings  and  he  will  serve  as  the  messen- 
ger of  the  gods,  and  with  his  angelic  stride  he 
will  traverse  the  pathways  of  the  air.  Last 
night  I dreamed  that  Rawson  had  already  left 
this  mundane  sphere  and  on  his  tombstone  I 
read  this  touching  epitaph,  composed  by  the 
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physicist  of  our  class.  Indeed  he  was  the  only 
one  who  was  able  to  compute  the  amount  of 
work  done  in  three  days  by  the  city  laborers. 
Now,  as  Sise  reasoned  that  in  physics  the 
amount  of  work  means  the  amount  of  work  act- 
ually accomplished  and  not  the  amount  of  en- 
ergy displayed,  he  correctly  answered  that  there 
w'as  no  work  done  and  was  accordingly  promot- 
ed to  the  head  of  the  class.  Hut  Sise  seriously 
intends  to  deal  in  physics  since  it  is  his  ambi- 
tion to  become  a physician. 

Southard.  Two  careers  are  open  to'  South- 
ard, one  as  an  editor  and  the  other  as  a judge. 

I think  he  will  choose  the  latter  and  I can  imag- 
ine the  following  dialogue  between  himself  and 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

Southard.  You  acknowledge  that  you  are 
guilty  ? 

Prisoner.  Yes. 

S.  Then  you  know  you  are  guilty? 

P.  Yes. 

S.  Then  you  know  that  you  know  that  you 
are  guilty  ? 

P.  Yes. 

S.  Then  you  know  that  I know  that  you 
know  that  you  are  gui  ty? 

P.  Yes. 

S.  1'hen  you  know  that  I know  that  I know’ 
that  you  know  that  you  know  that  you  are 
guilty  ? 

P.  Yes. 

S.  Then  I declare  you  guilty  of  megaceph- 
alitis  and  craniummisticabesity  in  the  first  de- 
gree and  sentence  you  to  six  months  confine- 
ment in  the  South  Boston  insane  asylum. 

Sprague,  R.  B.  .“Scoop”  will  be  a dancing 
master  and  give  lessons  at  two  dollars  and  half 
a hundred  on  Shawmut  Ave.,  with  a grand 
masked  ball  at  the  end  of  the  term.  We  hope 
that  he  will  never  be  reduced  to  the  expedient 
resorted  to  by  one  dancing  master  of  this  city 
w’ho  advertised  “Owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
young  men  in  my  school  I will  present  twelve 
lessons  and  a dress  suit  free  to  any  young  man 
on  joining  my  class  within  two  weeks.” 

Sprague,  R.  W.  Sprague  has  been  offered 
a situation  on  the  staff  of  the  Regisser,  where 
he  will  spend  his  time  trying  to  predict  the  fu- 
ture circulation  of  that  paper.  In  connection 
with  this  he  will  open  an  office  and  will  for  the 


class  poet : 

Charlie  Rawson  burst  his  brain, 

Endeavoring,  with  might  and  main, 

To  unravel  a piece  of  Sanskrit  vicious  : 

Now  he  does’nt  wail  or  carp, 

But  plays  upon  the  harp 

Little  idyls  that  are  tender  and  delicious. 

Robinson.  Robinson  is  going  to  be  a great 
man.  He  hgs  confided  to  me  that  he  intends 
to  emigrate  to  Mars,  as  this  world  is  not  large 
enough  to  hold  him,  since  he  has  derived  so 
much  glory  from  an  account  of  his  greatness  at 
one  time  published  in  one  of  the  papers  of  this 
city ; and  then,  you  see, . no  planet  but  Mars 
could  suit  such  a devoted  military  man,  and,  as 
Robinson  does  not  think  Mars  is  inhabited  ex- 
cept by  the  ghosts  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
warriors,  he  will  have  plenty  of  room  up  there. 
We  can  imagine  him  teaching  Achilles  the 
new  tactics.  Some  time  after  his  departure  for 
his  aerial  abode  a great  convulsion  will  shake 
the  earth,  which  the  astronomers  will  declare 
has  been  caused  by  an  out-burst  on  Mars,  and 
this  they  will  assert  can  be  explained  only  on 
the  supposition  that  Robinson  suddenly  seeing 
the  point  of  a joke  told  him  a few  years  before, 
while  he  was  on  earth,  has  broken  into  a laugh 
at  it.  , 

Scanned.  Scanned  will  be  a great  musician 
and  will  play  in  the  symphony  orchestra  on  an 
empty  tomato-can  with  strings  tied  across  it. 
However,  Scanned  will  always  be  remembered 
as  the  man  who  sacrificed  his  leg  to  win  honor 
for  the  Latin  School  foot-ball  team,  and  then 
failed  in  his  object. 

Sears.  Sears  will  be  manager  of  the  Boston 
Base  ball  Club  and  after  a prosperous  season 
will  realize  so  much  money  that  the  directors 
will  pay  a dividend  of  three-sixteenth  pe)--cent. 
One  thing  about  Sears,  he  will  always  play 
whether  he  has  five  men  or  nine,  if  he  has  to 
fid  four  positions  himself. 

Shelburne.  Shelburne  will  be  principally 
distinguished  as  the  only  man  who  ever  gradu- 
ated from  the  Latin  School  who  became  a 
great  singer.  He  will  in  time  appear  in  the 
Italian  opera  as  the  basso-profundo-tenore-dis- 
gusto  with  a tenor  voice  which  we  hope  will 
put  many  a “ tenner”  in  his  pocket. 

Sise.  Sise  is  the  great  mathematician  and 
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consideration  of  $1.00  furnish  a full  horoscope 
of  your  future  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
it  he  will  try  it  again. 

Stanwood.  Stanwood  will  be  a business  man 
and,  after  amassing  an  immense  fortune,  consist- 
ing of  the  most  part  in  shares  in  the  Maverick 
bank,  will  retire  and  become  the  mascot  of  the 
Latin  School  foot-ball  and  base-ball  teams.  In 
this  capacity  he  will  be  present  at  all  the  games 
and  be  of  great  use  in  keeping  small  boys  off 
the  field.  Stanwood  once  had  an  ambition  to 
become  an  athlete  and  win  the  only  point  gain- 
ed by  the  Latin  School  in  the  interscholastic 
meeting,  but,  unfortunately  for  his  reputation  he 
has  given  up  the  idea. 

Vincent.  Vincent  has  an  ambition  to  be- 
come a stock-raiser,  and,  although  he  will  pay 
come  attention  to  game-cocks  and  fat-oxen,  he 
will  principally  devote  himself  to  breeding  fast 
horses.  Vincent  declares  a man  who  rides  be- 
hind a fast  horse  need  not  necessarily  be  fast, 
but  we  know  that  a man  who  habitually  rides 
behind  horses  whose  record  is  a mile  in  two 
minutes, — for  that  is  the  mark  Vincent  is  striv- 
ing to  reach, — is  living  at  a pretty  fast  rate. 

Warren.  'Ihis  man  will  emulate  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  become  a printer.  He  has  al- 
ready registered  a great  success  in  the  printing 
of  our  school  paper.  In  the  advertisement  of 
his  business  Warren  will  state, — “ If  papers  are 
to  be  issued  at  a specified  time  the  contract 
must  be  made  five  years  in  advance  and  the 
money  must  be  paid  at  end  of  the  third  year.  ” 

An  interesting  experiment  to  find  the  boiling 
point  of  a human  being  can  be  performed  on 
Warren  by  simply  sayiug  to  him,  during  the 
dance  tomorrow  afternoon,  “Mr.  Warren,  I 
can’t  dance,  ” and  then  testing  the  surrounding 
air  with  a Centigrade  thermometer. 

Wilde.  Last  but  not  least  comes  our  lordly 
major.  Wilde  is  a devoted  champion  of  the 
fair  sex,  and  has  a lovely  moustache  which  adds 
a great  deal  to  his  attractions  in  their  eyes. 
An  ardent  lady  admirer  of  him  recently  told  me 
that  she  had  no  difficulty  in  seeing  this  mous- 
tache at  the  distance  of  two  feet  on  Tremont 
St.  near  Huyler’s  one  certain  sunshiny  day 
about  a month  ago.  This  young  lady  rather 
disturbed  the  major’s  serene  calm  by  saying  to 
him,  “ O Major  Wilde  what  made  you  let  it 


grow  so  long?”  After  this  terrible  attack 
Wilde’s  brain  was  thrown  out  of  balance  and  he 
fled  to  the  wilds  of  New  Hampshire  whence  he 
has  just  returned. 

And  now  hoping  I have  not  exhausted  your 
patience  or  driven  you  wild,  I leave  you  to  com- 
pare, at  some  future  date,  the  actual  careers  of 
the  members  of  our  class  with  my  truthful  pre- 
dictions. R.  W.  Sprague,  Jr. 


NOTES. 


S.  M.  Merrill,  B.  L.  S.  ’90,  Harvard  ’94,  sus- 
tained his  share  successfully  in  the  recent  three- 
cornered  Harvard-Princeton-Yale  relay  race. 


Concerning  ’93’s  choice  of  college,  we  are 
glad  to  say  that,  at  the  present  outlook,  the 
class  will  hang  together  very  closely. 


The  whole  class  intends  to  go  to  Harvard, 
with  the  following  exceptions  : 

Conant,  Amherst ; 

Holway,  Harv.  Med.  Sch.  ; 

Litchfield,  Tufts. 


Those  who  have  seen  numbers  of  the  Contin- 
ental Quiver  lately  have  probably  read  some 
very  well-written  papers  by  Latin  School  boys. 
The  articles  are  those  that  won  the  Quiver 
Brizes,  mentioned  by  us  in  a previous  issue. 


A fountain  pen  was  offered  by  that  most 
public-spirited  class  of  *93  for  the  best  series  of 
school-yells  to  be  used  in  the  ball-games.  We 
haven’t  heard  the  yells  yet,  but  the  pen  fell  to 
Rufus  Bates  Sprague. 


Mr.  Jackson,  our  Physics  instructor,  has  an 
epigrammatic  poem  in  the  June  New  England 
Magazine,  entitled  “ Cuddyhunk.” 


Jhe  class  of  ’93  is  surely  cut  out  for  busi- 
ness. The  foot-ball  manager,  L.  P.  Sears, 
brought  the  team  out  full  $50.  ahead,  ( not 
a head,  ) while  F.  P.  Gay,  base-ball  manager, 
has  also  come  out  with  a handsome  margin. 
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The  dance  committee,  also,  more  than  evened 
things  up.  Such  a series  of  successes  is  at  least 
unusual. 


Most  Latin  School  boys  are  probably  una- 
wares that  extensive  banking  operations  are  be- 
ing carried  on  daily  on  the  other  side  of  our 
building.  Yet  such  is  the  case.  In  a long, 
well-lighted  room,  filled  with  the  desks  of  busy 
dealers  in  fabulous,  indeed  fictitious,  amount  of 
merchandise,  in  the  top  story  of  the  E.  H.  S. 
building,  is  the  reliable  Montgomery  Bank,  cap- 
ital,§750,000,  to  be  increased  at  pleasure  by 
having,  more  assignats  printed  at  any  printer’s 
in  the  city.  Pupils  in  the  advanced  class  of 
the  E.  H.  S.  are,  strange  to  say,  entrusted  with 
the  responsible  positions  of  Cashier,  Paying 
Teller,  etc.  The  occupants  of  the  aforesaid 
desks  buy  and  sell  by  means  of  little  red  slips 
of  paper  (1.5  cm.  X 5 cm.  ) with  such  legends 
as  the  following:  150  tubs  butter  at  22c:  980 
bars  soap  at  6c  ; etc.  They  indorse  each  other, 
gain  and  lose  money,  but  are  not  allowed  to 
Speculate.  The  state  of  the  market  is  indicat 
ed  by  figures  on  slips  drawn  by  lot  from  the  in- 
structor’s hat ; this  method  is  we  think  as  good 
as  any  other.  All  in  all,  the  E.  H.  S.  boys  get, 
along  with  much  enjoymenr,  a deal  of  valuable 
and  practical  instruction. 


We  have  allowed  Mr.  Wilde’s  name  to  re- 
main at  the  head  of  the  paper  as  one  its  editors, 
though,  as  you  are  aware,  he  has  not  been  pre- 
sent at  the  school  for  some  months.  We 
thought  it  impracticable  to  have  another  editor 
elected  to  take  his  place  ; and  Mr.  Sprague  has 
taken  on  himself  the  duties  of  Military  Editor. 


We  tried  in  vain  earlier  in  the  year  to  ob- 
tain statistics  of  the  average  weight,  height,  etc. 
of  the  class  of  ’93.  We  think,  however,  that 
few  classes  has  surpassed  it  in  these  particulars. 
We  have  never  seen  another  class,  at  least,  en- 
ter with  such  spirit  into  athletics.  Why,  we  are 
sui prised  when  we  think  how  many  embryo 
pitchers,  runners,  and  eaters  we  have.  And 
just  conjure  up  from  the  ash-barrels  of  your 
memory  the  annals  of  those  two  sad  ball-games 
with  ’94  and  ’95  ! 


How  much  like  the  “ wonderful  one-hoss 
shay  ” the  team  went  that  day  of  the  game  be- 
tween ’93  and  ’94  ! We  kept  piling  up  runs  on 
runs  until  at  last  we  went  all  to  pieces  “ just  as 
bubbles  do  when  they  burst.” 


Just  before  the  prize-drill  many  Latin  School 
boys  received  notice  that  a certain  boot-and- 
shoe  firm  would  present  the  captain  and  lieu- 
tenants of  the  company  winning  the  first  prize 
with  a pair  of  Russia  Calf  Bluchers  ! Ah  ! 
’tis  a fine  thing,  a military  life  ! 


When  comparing  notes  at  the  M.  S.  P.  A. 
banquet,  we  discovered  that  the  Regisier  is  the 
oldest  school  paper  in  Massachusetts.  The 
Register,  also,  has  as  good  a circulation  as  al- 
most any  other  and  a larger  comparative  circu- 
lation. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  BICYCLE. 


!The  rapid  advances  made  within  the  last 
three  years  in  the  construction  of  bicycles  have 
awakened  the  interest  of  the  whole  civilized 
world.  Who  would  suppose  that  the  light  and 
noiseless  machine  of  the  present  day  is  merely 
an  improvement,  by  many  steps  to  be  sure,  upon 
the  clumsy  “ hobby-horse  ’,  of  the  early  part  of 
this  century  h Let  us  trace  then  the  evolution 
of  the  bicycle  from  the  very  beginning. 

***** 

In  1816,  the  first  important  step  was  taken. 
One  Baron  von  Drais,  master  of  the  forests  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Badeu,.  constructed  for 
his  own  use  a vehicle,  which  he  shortly  after 
exhibited  in  France  and  patented.  The  Drai- 
sine,  as  this  machine  was  called,  consisted  of 
two  wheels,  each  about  two  and  one-half  feet 
in  diameter,  placed  one  before  the  other  and 
connected  by  a sort  of  perch  astride  of  which 
the  rider  sat.  The  front  wheel  was  swivelled 
to  the  forward  part  of  the  perch  and  could  be 
moved  at  will  by  means  of  handles  which  ex- 
tended back  towards  the  seat  of  the  rider.  The 
method  of  propulsion  was,  however,  the  crudest 
thing  about  the  machine,  for  the  rider,  half  sit- 
ting, half  walking,  merely  pushed  himself  ahead 
with  long  strides. 

This  style  of  machine  was  received  with  great 
favor  by  the  young  men  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  in  1818  was  introduced,  with  some 
slight  improvements,  into  Englund  and  patent- 
ed as  the  Pedestrian  Gurricle.  In  1819  the 
machine  was  patented  in  the  United  States,, 
where  it  aroused  some  interest.  It  was  ridden 
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extensively  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Troy  and  Saratoga.  This  success,  however,  was 
short-lived  In  England,  especially,  the  ma- 
chine was  much  ridiculed  and  was  nicknamed 
“hobby-horse"  and  “dandy-horse.” 

***** 

It  has  long  been  thought  that  no  improve- 
ment was  made  over  the  hobby  horse  between 
the  year  1821  and  the  invention  of  the  veloci- 
pede (1863).  But  in  1892  an  investigation 
revealed  the  fact  that  about  1840  a Scotchman, 
Kirkpatrick  McMillan  by  name,  applied  driv- 
ing levers  to  the  rear  wheel  of  an  old  hobby- 
horse. One  Thomas  McCall,  when  a boy,  saw 
McMillan’a  machine,  and  (about  1870)  manu- 
factured a number  on  (according  to  his  testi- 
mony) precisely  tin*  same  principle.  I11  a 
letter  to  the  ‘ Bicycling  News’’  of  February, 
1892,  McCall  describes  the  machine  as  follows: 
“The  only  radical  difference  between  my  m..ke 
and  the  Safety  is  this:  The  power  was  con- 
veyed to  the  rear  wheel  by  means  of  swinging 
pedals,  connecting  rod  and  crank,  instead  of,  as 
in  the  Safety,  a chain.” 

Another  Scotchman,  Gavin  Dalzel',  also  pro- 
duced (about  1840)  a rear-driving  two-wheeled 
machine  like  McMillan’s,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  able  to  make  twelve  miles  per  hour  upon 
it.  Whether  he  had  seen  McMillan’s  m ichine 
or  not  is  doubtful.  At  any  rate,  Dalzell’s  ma- 
chine exists  in  England  today,  and  is  described 
by  the  “Bicycling  News.”  According  to  the 
description  it  must  be  almost  ex  ictly  like  the 
drop-frame  ladies’  “Hickory”  S.fety  of  today, 
though  of  course  it  had  iron  tires  and  w'as  pro- 
pelled by  swinging  pedals,  connecting  rods  and 
cranks,  instead  of  a chain  with  sprocket  wheels. 
***** 

Thus  we  see  that  many  features  of  the  pies- 
mt  Safety  were  embodied  in  the  McMillan 
and  Dalzell  machines.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
these  improvements  amounted  to  nothing, 
and  the  bicycle  w'as  destined  to  pass  through 
the  preliminary  stages  of  velocipede  and 
“ordinary”  before  arriving  at  its  present  stage 
of  development,  the  S.ifety. 

From  1845  to  1863,  though  the  bicycle  was 
entirely  unthought  of,  some  improvements 
(which  led  directly  to  the  invention  of  the 
from -driving  velocipede)  were  made  in  three- 
wheeled and  four-wheeled  machines, 

***** 

To  us  it  seems  that,  after  such  improvements, 
it  would  be  but  an  easy  matter  to  place  driving 
cranks  and  pedals  on  the  front  wheel  of  a 
Draisine.  However,  some  years  elapsed  before 
anyone  did  this.  Authorities  disagree  about 
both  inventor  and  date  of  invention.  There 
are  two  aspirants  to  the  honor,  Michaux  and 
Lallement,  both  Frenchmen. 


M.  de  Saunier  in  his  “L’histoire  Generate  de 
la  Velocipede”  supports  the  claim  of  the 
former. 

***** 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Pratt,  who  has  had  occasion 
to  look  up  such  matters  in  connection  with  his 
owm  interests  in  certain  patents,  proves  con- 
clusively that  Lallement  deserves  the  title  of 
“Inventor  of  the  Bicycle.”  The  following  is 
substantially  his  account  of  Lallement  and  his 
invention. 

Lallement,  a French  mechanic,  knew  that 
the  Draisine  could,  although  it  had  but  two 
wheels,  be  balanced  by  moving  the  front  wheel 
from  side  to  side.  This  was  often  done  on 
down  grades  when  the  legs  were  lifted  from  the 
gro.und.  Yet'somehow — all  the  manufacturers 
of  the  numerous  three-wheeled  and  four-wheeled 
velocipedes  and  voitures  des  ma/ades  could  not 
conceive  of  a mechanically  propelled  velocipede 
witii  less  than  three  means  of  support  in  con- 
tact with  the  ground.  Lallement,  however, 
conceived  the  idea  of  a two-wheeled,  crank - 
propelled  machine,  and  in  1862  began  to  build 
one.  In  the  next  year  he  completed  his  ma- 
chine, and  with  a good  deal  of  difficulty  learned 
to  ride  it,  his  first  public  appearance  with  it 
being  on  the  Boulevard  St.  Martin  in  July, 
1863.  He  then  tried  to  build  an  improvement 
upon  his  first  experimental  machine,  but  being 
a poor  man  he  found  great  difficulty  in  inter- 
esting capitalists.  He  then  decided  that 
America  was  a better  place  than  Paris  in  which 
to  start  an  enterprise  like  his,  and  accordingly 
left  Paris,  arriving  in  New  York  in  July,  1865. 
He  soon  found  employment  in  Ansonia,  Con- 
necticut, and  the  wages’being  better  than  those 
he  had  received  in  Paris,  he  was  enabled  to 
complete  his  improved  velocipede.  While  vis- 
iting New  Haven  in  the  spring  of  1866,  he 
came  across  on,e*J.  Carroll  who  was  willing  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  patenting  the  machine  in 
return  for  a half-interest  in  it.  Accordingly  in 
the  same  year  the  machine  was  patented.  This 
is  the  first  patent  actually  taken  out  for  such  a 
machine  anywhere.  But  for  all  that  Lallement 
and  Carroll  did  not  have  money  enough  to  put 
it  upon  the  market,  so  shortly  afterwards  Lalle- 
ment  returned  to  France,  not  much  richer  than 
when  he  left.  However,  a few  years  later,  his 
interest  was  bought  by  an  American  for  ten 
thousand  francs.  This  is  the  first  and  only 
emolument  of  any  kind  that  Lallement  received 
for  his  invention. 

***** 

While  Laltement  was  in  America,  his  machine 
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was  not  forgotten.  When  he  returned  to 
France,  he  found  that  the  velocipede  was  being 
used  extensively,  and  had  been  introduced  into 
England.  Its  weight  had  been  much  reduced, 
and  great  pains  had  been  taken  by  the  manu- 
facturers to  make  a handsome  and  elegant  thing 
of  it. 

***** 

Meanwhile  in  America  the  velocipede  was 
having  its  day,  which,  though  brilliant,  was  very 
short,  lasting  not  more  than  two  years.  For 
the  next  six  years  nothing  of  a cycling  nature 
was  done  in  this  country,  and  all  advances  in 
France  were  crushed  by  the  Franco -Prussian 
war.  England  now  took  the  lead  in  the  con- 
struction of  machines.  In  1871  rubber  pedals 
were  first  used.  These  enabled  the  rider  to 
use  the  ball  instead  of  the  hollow  of  the  foot, 
thus  allowing  the  muscles  of  the  ankle  and  the 
foot  to  come  into  play  in  pedalling.  In  1873 
a machine  known  as  the  Ariel  was  produced, 
which  contained  almost  all  the  good  points  of 
the  perfected  ordinary.  It  was  constructed  en- 
tirely of  metal  and  rubber. 

***** 

In  the  year  1876,  the  transition  from  veloci- 
pede to  bicycle  was  about  completed,  though 
the  machine  of  that  year  still  had  a rear  wheel 
of  fully  half  the  diameter  of  the  front  wheel.  * 
* * The  handle  bar  was  short  and  straight, 

and  was  set  high.  The  brake  was  on  the  rear 
wheel,  and  was  applied  by  means  of  a cord. 

In  the  machine  of  1886  there  were  no  radi- 
cal changes  from  the  pattern  just  desctibed. 
There  were  many  improvements,  .however,  the 
principd  of  which  were  (a)  ball  instead  of  plain 
bearings,  (b)  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
front  wheel  and  a decrease  in  that  of  the  rear 
wheel,  (c)  curved  handle  bars  fitted  with  spade 
handles  and  lowered  to  about  the  level  of  the 
seat,  (d)  the  hammock  saddle  fitted  with  a 
neat  spring,  (e)  tangent  spftkes,  and  (f)  a 
spoon  brake  on  the  front  wheel. 

This  machine  had  hardly  been  brought  to 
this  stage  of  development  when  the  rear-driving 
chain  Safety  was  introduced,  which  in  a very 
short  time  drove  the  ordinary  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. The  Safety  is  not  one  of  those  inventions 
that  have  sprung  into  success  without  any 
stages  of  experiment  and  development.  As  ear- 
ly as  1878,  two  machines  were  designed  for 
greater  safety  than  was  then  possible  with  the 
ordinary.  The  means  for  bringing  this  about 
were  ( 1 ) a reduction  of  the  size  of  the  front 
wheel,  (2)  a greater  rake  in  the  front  fork  than 
was  usual  in  the  ordinary,  and  (3)  a slight  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  rear  wheel.  In  order 
to  reduce  the  height  of  the  machine,  the  pedals 
had  to  be  placed  lower  than  the  centre  of  the 
diminished  wheel,  in  order,  to  give  room  for 


the  rider’s  legs.  This  was  brought  about  by 
using  levers  connected  wish  the  cranks  and  at- 
tached at  their  opposite  ends  by  some  means 
with  the  forks.  This  general  principle  was  us- 
ed in  1878  by  two  English  machines,  the  Xtra- 
ordinary  and  the  Facile,  and  later  by  the  Amer- 
ican Safety.  (1885)  The  popular  American 
Star  (1881)  also  belongs  to  the  class  of  semi- 
safeties. 

***** 

The  Kangaroo  (1883)  was  a dwarfed  ordina- 
ry rather  than  a true  Safety,  but  it  was  very 
popular  for  some  time.  * * This  machine 

did  not  place  the  rider  any  higher  than  the 
Safety  does,  but  “ headers  ” were  by  no  means 
impossible  with  it. 

While  these  machines  were  being  extensively 
used,  several  English  inventors  were  at  work 
upon  an  entirely  different  type  which  soon  de- 
veloped into  the  Safety.  As  early  as  1876  one 
H.  T.  Lawson  produced  a rear-driving  Safety 
with  a very  large  rear  wheel  and  a small  steer- 
er.  * * * The  power  was  conveyed  to  the 

rear  wheel  by  a system  of  levers.  This  ma- 
chine was  too  clumsy  to  become  popular.  In 
1880  Lawson  produced  the  Bicyclette,  which 
resembles  quite  closely  the  Safety  of  today.  Its 
rear  wheel,  (driven  by  a chain  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Safety)  was  too  small  and  gave  the  ma- 
chine a most  ungraceful  appearance.  The 
front  wheel,  too,  was  not  steered  directly,  but 
its  fork  was  connected  by  rods  to  a secondary 
steering  head  with  handles.  No  doubt,  if  Law- 
son  had  persevered  with  the  Bicyclette  he 
would  have  developed  a machine  very  similar 
to  the  modern  Safety. 

In  1884,  under  the  superintendence  of  a Mr. 
Rudling,  a machine  was  constructed  at  Bridge- 
ton,  England,  which  differed  in  no  radical  par- 
ticular from  the  Safety  of  today.  The  diameter 
of  its  rear  wheel  was  twenty-five  inches,  and 
that  of  the  steerer  eighteen.  The  Marvel,  as 
this  machine  was  called,  was  geared  to  fifty 
inches  and  weighed  but  little  over  thirty  pounds. 
It  seems  strange  to  us  that  this  remarkable  lit- 
tle machine  was  not  at  once  received  into  fa- 
vor. But  it  was  never  put  upon  the  market. 

* * * * * 

The  machine  which  actually  did  become  the 
prototype  of  the  Safety  of  today  was  known  as 
the  Rover,  and  was  invented  by  J.  K.  Starley  in 
1884.  Its  hind  wheel  was  considerably  smaller 
than  the  front,  and  in  other  respects,  notably 
the  complicated  steering  apparatus,  it  very 
closely  resembled  Lawson’s  ill-favored  Bicy- 
clette. Owing  largely  to  the  faults  in  its  steer- 
ing, it  did  not  at  first  become  popular,  but  af- 
terwards Mr.  Starley  was  induced  to  try  direct 
steering  by  means  of  a simple  fork  sloping 
backwards.  In  order  to  introduce  this  improv- 
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ed  machine,  the  owners  arranged  a hundred- 
mile  contest.  The  time  of  the  Kangaroo  was 
beaten  and  the  road  record  for  fifty  miles  low- 
ered fifteen  minutes. 

The  Rover  type  immediately  became  popular 
and  in  two  years  had  supplanted  both  Kangaroo 
and  ordinary.  As  the  advances  of  the  last  few 
years  are  so  well  known  to  all,  (notably  the 
wonderful  advent  of  the  pneumatic  tire)  I shall 
merely  touch  upon  them. 

***** 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  bicycle.  It  is  a 
wonderful  record  ol  man’s  skill  and  patience. 
Who  knows  what  the  next  revolutionizing  im- 
provement will  be?  Let  us  at  least  hope  that 
it  will  not  be  some  method  of  propulsion,  (elec- 
trical or  otherwise)  in  which  the  rider’s  strength 
is  not  employed.  Chas.  1).  Drew,  ’93. 


ETC. 


Speaking  of  the  number  of  “Perfects,”  Ts, 
100’s,  etc.,  given  in  the  grammar  schools,  how 
strange  it  seemed  to  us,  when  we  entered  the 
Latin  School,  that  hundreds  should  be  rare 
birds  and  that  even  the  brighest  scholars  should 
be  amazed  at  receiving  one  ! 


“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Latin  School 
declamation?”  asked  one  gentleman  of  another 
after  the  Prize  Declamation. 

“ (>h  ! pretty  fair,  I suppose.  But  that’s  just 
the  trouble  with  it,”  answered  the  other. 

“Just  the  trouble  ! I don’t  quite  catch  your 
meaning,”  said  A. 

“ Well,”  answered  B,  smiling,  “ the  trouble 
with  it  is  that  it  is  Latin  School  declamation. 
It  doesn’t  ring  like  true  oratory  ; there  is  tech- 
nique, but  no  spirit.  No  ! I’ll  take  that  back. 
There  is  spirit.  What  I mean  is,  that  no  pub- 
lic speaker,  in  congress,  at  the  bar,  on  the 
stump,  in  the  pulpit,  or  on  the  platform  would 
talk  in  this  mock  haranguing  style  and  put  in 
these  scroll-like  gestures  that  seem  to  say, 
‘Here  I am.  Behold  me  !’  I would  prefer  to 
see  a little  more  of  the  talker’s  earnestness  and 
calmness  and  a little  less  of  the  declaimer’s  im- 
passioned nothingness. 


As  to  the  matter  of  reading,  also,  a word 
may  be  said.  One  of  our  instructors  lately  said 


that  every  Latin  School  boy  should  be  able, 
when  he  leaves  the  school  to  read  a piece 
of  ordinary  English  prose  without  blundering 
and  with  fair  expression.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  every  Latin  School  boy  cannot,  nor  can,  I 
suppose,  boys  of  other  schools  do  better.  And 
would  not  most  of  our  boys  be  in  a pretty' 
plight  to  enter  college,  if  the  examination  were 
such  as  Daniel  Webster  had  to  pass  to  enter 
Phillips  Exeter — i.  e.  a reading  of  the  twenty- 
second  chapter  of  Luke  ? The  fin  de  siecle 
boy  reads  so  much,  perhaps,  that  he  cannot  be 
expected  to  pay  much  attention  to  expression. 


We  think  it  is  a fact  to  be  reckoned  on  in 
school  athletics  that  the  better  the  team,  the 
more  careless  the  players.  While  it  is  also  in  a 
measure  true  that  ihe  darker  the  prospects  for 
winning,  the  more  desperately  careful  the  play- 
ers. 


Among  the  school-boy’s  most  expressive  terms 
is  the  word  “ grind.”  A grind,  as  far  as  we 
can  discover,  is  a strange  being  but  ill  under- 
stood by  his  fellows,  that  grinds  away  on  the 
barrel-organ  of  learning  to  the  tune  of  “ Per- 
fect,” “Excellent,”  “ sumnia  cum  laude,"  etc. 
Why  the  grind,  whom  our  fathers,  by  the  way, 
using  a different  metaphor,  called  the  “dig,” — 
why  the  grind,  I say,  should  be  disliked  and 
despised  by  his  school-mates  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
plained. It  cannot  be  that  the  ordinary  school- 
boy fails  to  appreciate  the  grind  because  of  the 
wide  gulf  between  the  two ; for  do  we  not  see 
this  average  boy  eagerly  watch  the  lips  of  the 
Freak  and  applaud  the  least  of  his  little  jokes, 
when  jnst  as  wide  a chasm  rests  between  these 
two,  also?  It  cannot  be  that  the  prickly  hedge 
of  envy  separates  the  grind  and  the  jolly,  good 
fellow ; for  doesn’t  the  latter  loudly  disclaim  all 
desire  to  reach  the  goal  of  the  former  by  such 
unworthy  means  as  grinding?  I leave  the 
question  where  I took  it  up. 


We  lately  heard  a young  lady  (to  finish  her 
High  School  course  this  year ) say  that  her 
years  in  dear  High  School  had  been  “ just  to 
pleasant  for  anything,”  and  that  she  should  like 
to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  take  her  course 
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right  over  again.  Though  hardly  strained  to 
such  a pitch  of  enthusiasm  as  this,  we  will  yet 
say  that  our  years  in  the  Latin  School  have 
been  very  pleasant  and,  while  not  inspiring  in 
us  a desire  to  live  them  over  again,  have  not 
discouraged  us  from  going  on. 


During  the  last  month  many  anxious  parents 
of  children  who  will  graduate  from  grammar 
schools  this  year  have  been  greatly  excited  over 
the  diploma  examinations  and  have  thought 
their  children  were  under-going  undue  strain. 
There  has  indeed  been  some  talk  of  doing  away 
with  examinations  altogether,  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  another  year  may  bring  in  this  much- 
called-for  reform.  The  keynote  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  young  people  are  threatened  too 
much  with  examinations  to  come.  The  sword 
of  Damocles  will  be  remembered  as  analogous 
by  every  classical  school ; while  the  glossy, 
black  stick  on  the  mantle-shelf  will  be  thought 
of  by  the  ro  mantic  school. 


B.  L.  S.  ATHLETICS  IN  ’94. 


On  May  26,  the  school  team  defeated  the 
Somerv  ille  High  School  team  by  a score  of  8 to 
6.  Rand  played  an  unusually  fine  game,  and 
the  fielding  of  the  team  was  good,  on  the  whole, 
though  the  batting  was  weak.  Cook,  however, 
made  a hit  which  should  have  been  a home-run 
but  he  failed  to  touch  third  base  and  was  de- 
clared out.  The  attendance  was  smaller  than 
should  be  at  an  interscholastic  game. 


There  is  material  in  the  Latin  School  for 
making  a winning  base  ball  team  in  ’94.  A 
well-fielding  team  is  almost  sure.  The  B.  L.  S. 
is  weak  in  batting,  though — to  judge  next  sea- 
son by  this — ’94’s  team  will  possess  two  good 
hitters  at  least.  Too  much  reliance  must  not 
be  placed  on  the  turning  up  of  new  material ; 
for  it  usually  takes  a year  or  so  on  the  team  to 
develop  a player.  Yet  it  is  upon  this  year’s  de- 
velopement  that  we  rest  our  hopes  of  success 
next  year.  The  B.  L.  S.  has  met  with  such 
hard  luck  in  base-ball  these  last  few  years — be- 
ing almost  invariably  defeated  by  close  scores 
and  umpirings  and  stampedings — that  it  is  al- 


most necessary  for  the  school  to  win  soon  in 
order  to  gain  courage.  We  have  not  come  to 
such  a pass,  however,  as  some  schools  in  the 
Interscholastic  League.  The  Roxbury  Latin 
Tripod,  came  out  after  one  of  the  games  with  a 
broad  mourning  stripe  around  its  account  of 
the  defeat ; its  jocoseness  was  indeed  mournful ; 
it  was  the  cachinnation  of  despair.  Let  us  al- 
ways walk  home  from  the  theatre  of  our  sorrows 
in  a determined,  almost  savage,  silence ; yet  let 
us  walk  neither  in  sulkiness  nor  in  nonchalance. 
The  class  of  ’93,  in  ste'pping  up  from  their  Lat- 
in School  dais  to  their  college  throne,  lift  their 
hats  to  ’94  and  wish  them  well-earned  glory  in 
the  year  to  come. 


As  regards  the  make-up  of  next  year’s  base 
ball  team,  this  season’s  work  seems  to  point  to 
a nucleus  something  like  this  : 

Battery — Rand  and  Rogers. 

Leaders  in  fielding — Cook,  1.  f.,  McVey,  s.  s. 

The  Register  is  glad  thus  to  show  its  appre- 
ciation of  good  playing. 


’94’s  foot-ball  team  is  a thing  of  the  future. 
Indeed  it  is  too  hot  to  talk  foot-ball,  anyhow. 

The  B.  L.  S.  Tennis  Association  will  probably 
be  a success  next  year,  as  it  has  this ; for  we 
often  see  private  nets  strung  in  the  yard  and 
airy  shapes  flitting  back  and  forth  in  the  scorch- 
ing sunlight,  like  moths  in  the  glare  of  the  arc- 
light.  How  these  players  can  stand  the  weath- 
er is  an  enigma ; it  is  noticeable,  however,  that 
such  things  as  the  “ deuce  ” and  ardent  “ love  ” 
are  already  familiar  to  them. 


The  prime  trouble  with  B L.  IS.  track  ath- 
letics is  that  all  the  available  material  does  not 
come  forward.  Let  ’94  be  an  exception  to  this 
already  stale  precedent. 


INTERSCHOLASTiC  SPORTS. 


Holmes  Field  was  the  scene  of  an  interschol- 
astic meet  that  will  be  long  remembered.  Ten 
interscholastic  records  were  broken,  viz. — 
Eighth-mile  dash—  E.  L.  Hill,  Hopkinson  — 
23.2  seconds. 
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Quarter-mile  dash — E.  F.  Hull,  Worcester — 

53.4  seconds. 

Half-mile  run — S.  Wesson,  Worcester— 1.26 
seconds. 

Low  hurdle  race — R.  H.  Stevenson,  Hopkin- 
son — 27.75  seconds. 

High  hurdle  race — W.  W.  Hoyt,  Roxbury — 

17.4  seconds. 

Mile  bicycle  race — V.  B.  Buck,  Hopkinson — 
162.2  seconds. 

Base-ball  throwing — G.  G.  Russell,  Allen’s — 
369  feet,  2 inches. 

1 6-lb  shot  putting — J.  F.  Driscoll,  Brookline 
— 36  feet,  9.5  inches. 

Pole  vault — W.  W.  Hoyt,  Roxbury — 16  feet, 
6.75  inches. 

Running  high  jump — C.  J.  Paine,  Hopkinson 
— 5 feet,  7.75  inches. 

The  two  men  who  entered  from  the  B.  L.  S. 
each  gained  a point : 

M.  J.  Cunniff,  ’94,  third  in  the  half-mile  run. 

G.  P.'  Morey,  ’95,  third  in  1 6-lb  shot»putting 
— distance,  31  feet,  6.5  inches. 

“ Hoppy  ” gained  the  largest  number  of 
points,  as  will  be  seen  below  • but  the  Worces- 
ter Academy  men  just  missed  beating  that 
school.  Holmes  Field  was  agog  with  enthusi- 
asm. Yards  of  bunting  were  displayed.  The 
contestants’  friends  would  hold  their  breath  at 


critical  times ; then 

the 

friends  of  the  winners 

would  frantically  cheer ; 

and  at  last  the  whole 

field  would  burst  into  a roar 
was  a great  day  lor  “ Hoppy.” 

of  applause.  It 

Below  is  the  score  of  points  and  the  standing 
of  the  schools. : 

1 00- yards  dash 

Hopkinson 

£5  33 

0 0 

0 0 

C. 

1 I 

5 - 

0 ^ > ?*  » f ® 

f x ? = r £ | 

^ w aim  g “ 

- I - 2 

High  hurdle 

2 

- - 

5 1 

Bicycle 

5 

- - 

I - 2 - 

Quarter-mile 

- 

7 - 

I 

Mile  walk 

I 

2 - 

- 5 

Low  hurdle 

7 

- I - - — - - 

Eighth-mile 

5 

3 

Half-mile 

- 

7 - 

— — — — I — — 

Base-ball  throw 

2 

I - 

5 

High  jump 

5 

I - 

2 - - 

1 6-lb  shot 

2 

- 5 

Broad  jump 

2 

- 5 

1 

Hammer  1 2 5 

Pole  vault  2 1 - 5 ------ 

Totals  34  29  15  12  8 5 4 2 2 1 


THE  ANNUAL  PRIZE-DRILL. 


The  annual  prize-drill  of  the  third  battalion 
took  place  in  Mechanics  Hall  on  Friday,  May 
26.  The  battalion  drill  is  conceded  to  have 
been  the  best  ot  all  the  battalions’,  but  it  could 
have  been  much  improved.  The  step  was  very 
poor  and  unsteady.  The  order  was  as  follows  : 

BATTALION  DRILL. 

Commanded  by  Major  C.  D.  Drew. 

COMPANY  DRILL. 

Co.  A,  Capt.  A.  C.  Holway. 

Co.  D,  Capt.  R.  W.  Sprague. 

Co.  13,  Capt.  W.  E.  Collins. 

Co.  F,  Capt.  S.  J.  McDonald. 

DRUM  CORPS. 

Under  command  of  Drum  Major  G.  W.  Rowbotham. 

SWORD  EXERCISE. 

Commanded  by  Col.  T.  L.  Robinson. 

Rhisic 

COMPANY  DRILL 
Co.  G,  Capt.  C.  II.  Wairen. 

Co.  H,  Capt.  G.  13.  Abbott. 

Co.  E,  Capt.  F.  P.  Miller. 

Co.  C,  Capt.  A.  M.  I3eale. 

IBusu 

COMPETITIVE  DRILL  FOR  MEDAL. 

By  a detail  from  each  company,  commanded  bv 

Adjutant  L.  P.  Sears. 

Rhisir 

BAYONET  EXERCISE. 

Under  Command  of  Capt.  R.  W.  Sprague. 

DRESS  PARADE. 

Under  the  command  of  Col.  T.  L.  Robinson. 

Bit) art>  of  J?rtjEs. 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Green,  chairman  of  commit- 
tee on  high  schools  of  the  city,  awarded  the 
prizes. 

The  first  prize  for  company  drill  was  award- 
ed to  Co.  C,  Capt.  A.  M.  Beale,  acting  first 
lieutenant,  Adjutant  L.  P.  Sears,  second  lieu- 
tenant W.  H.  Rand. 

The  second  prize  was  taken  by  Co.  E,  Capt. 
F.  P.  Miller,  first  lieutenant  N.  H.  Litchfield, 
second  lieutenant  L.  H.  Parkhurst. 

The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Co.  F,  Capt. 
S.  J.  McDonald,  first  lieutenant  R.  L.  Chipman, 
second  lieutenant,  I.  C.  Watson. 

The  first  individual  prize  was  won  by  Serg. 
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F.  A.  White  of  company  A,  the  second  by  First 
Serg.  S.  Robinson  of  company  A. 

The  bayonet  squad  medals  went  first  to  Serg. 
C.  C.  Miller  of  company  H,  second  to  First 
Serg.  S.  Robinson  of  company  A. 

The  drill  was  the  best  that  has  occurred  for  a 
number  of  years.  Captains  Beale  and  Miller 
gained  the  largest  number  of  points  of  all  the 
captains  ol  double-ranked  companies  in  the 
regiment. 


M.  S.  P.  A.  BANQUET.. 

The  Massachusetts  School  Press  Association 
held  it  first  annual  banquet  at  the  Copley  Sq. 
Hotel,  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  June  9,  1893. 
Before  the  dinner  a business  meeting  was  held, 
called  to  order  by  che  president,  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Gates  of  the  Chelsea  Beacon.  After  welcoming 
the  many  present,  of  whom  a number  were 
from  distant  towns  of  the  state,  and  regretting 
the  necessary  absence  of  the  many  hard  at  work 
on  their  college  and  graduation  examinations, 
Mr.  Gates  asked  for  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
next  meeting,  to  be  held  in  October.  It  was 
decided  that  appropriate  exercises  should  be 
held,  to  consist  of  the  reading  of  an  ideal  pa- 
per, the  different  parts  of  which  were  assigned 
to  members  of  the  association.  The  following 
appointments  were  made : Miss  Gertrude  L. 
Tilden  of  the  Girls’  High  School  Distaff,  Bos- 
ton, to  write  the  Editorial ; Mr.  Elmer  E.  South- 
ard of  the  Latin  School  Register,  Boston,  to 
write  a Poem  ; Mr.  Albert  S.  Howard  of  the 
Lowell  Review , to  select  clippings  ; Miss  Marion 
E.  Conn  of  the  B ugle,  Woburn,  to  be  the  hu- 
morist; Mr.  Austin  Redpath  of  the  Newton 
High  School  Review , to  write  Personals. 

The  assembly  then  filed  into  the  spacious 
banquet-hall  and  took  their  places,  the  officers 
and  matrons,  Mrs.  Flanders  and  Mrs.  Angier, 
in  the  places  of  honor. 

After  the  association  had  discussed  their  caff 
noir,  Mr.  Gates  briefly  introduced  Mr.  Roswell 
P.  Angier  of  the  E.  H.  S.  Record,  junior  vice- 
president  of  the  M.  S.  P.  A.,  as  Toastmaster. 
Mr.  Angier  introduced  the  following  toasts,  each 
with  an  appropriate  story  : 

“ The  Benefits  of  School  Journalism,”  in  re- 
sponse to  which  Mr.  Knowlton  of  the  Malden 


Oracle  very  truly  said  that  a school  paper  was 
of  advantage  to  the  pupils,  the  alumni,  the 
teachers,  and,  lastly,  to  the  editors  themselves. 

“ Our  Lady  Editors ; What  are  they  good 
for?  ” in  response  to  which  Mr.  Howard  of  the 
Lowell  Review  settled  the  whole  “ woman’s 
question  ” by  saying  that  man  has  his  place  and 
woman  hers. 

“ The  Trials  of  a Literary  Editor,”  which 
boundless  subject  Mr.  Southard  of  the  Register 
tried  in  vain  to  cover. 

“ The  Trials  of  a Business  Manager,”  “ who 
had  one  chance  in  a thousand,”  said  Mr. 
Hinckley  of  the  Woburn  Bugle,  “ to  study  hu- 
man nature.” 

“Chelsea:  Dead  or  Alive  ? ” in  response  to 
which  Mr.  Carr  of  the  Chelsea  Beacon  proved 
conclusively  that  Chelsea  is  alive  and  threw  out 
a hint  that  it  would  be  looked  up  to  by  even 
cultured  Boston  some  day. 

“ The  Future  of  Our  Association,”  which 
Miss  Tilden  of  the  Distaff  discussed  in  so 
stirring  and  earnest  a way  that  we  all  went  away 
with  added  zeal  for  making  the  M.  S.  P.  A.  a 
splendid  success. 

In  the  course  of  this  most  enjoyable  evening, 
one  of  the  matrons,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Flanders  of  Bos- 
ton, gave  us  an  unexpected  treat  in  the  shape 
of  a recitation  called  “ She  Wanted  to  Learn 
Elocution.”  In  this  humorous  piece,  a profes- 
sor of  elocution  is  supposed  to  have  a little  fun 
at  the  expense  of  a rather  green  country  woman 
and  thoroughly  succeeds  in  his  object  by  trag- 
ically reciting  lines  from  Shakespeare  and  by 
mimicking  the  accents  of  a half-dozen  nations, 
to  the  mystification  and  alarm  of  the  old  lady. 

About  eleven  o’clock  the  assembly  broke  up, 
to  meet  again  in  October,  when  their  ranks  will 
be  swelled  by  large  accessions  of  new  editors, 
it  is  hoped. 

COLUMBUS  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE 
LATEST  RESEARCH. 

(GARDNER  PRIZE  ESSAY  [JUNE  1 893]) 


I. 

The  Latest  Columbian  Resfarch  : 
Henry  Harrisse. 

The  progress  of  criticism  on  Columbus,  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  a century,  is  measured 
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by  the  researches  of  Henry  Harrisse.  Delv- 
ing among  the  dusty  archives  of  old  Italian  cit- 
ies, poring  over  long-forgotten  packets  of  yel- 
lowing manuscript,  always  carefully  culling  and 
comparing  his  data,  the  keen  French- American 
scholar  has  given  to  the  world  as  rich  a collec- 
tion of  studies  on  Columbus  as  did  Navarrete 
and  Humboldt  before  him.  His  inferences  are 
not  admitted  by  all ; but  his  data  are  open  to 
no  question. 

There  has  been  in  Columbian,  as  in  Shakes- 
pearian and  Homeric  investigation,  a host  of 
critics  of  greater  or  less  renown.  But,  as  this 
essay  purposes  to  treat  of  Columbus  in  the  light 
of  the  latest  research,  we  shall  barely  mention 
Munoz,  Navarrete,  and  Humboldt,  as  the  first 
really  scientific  inquirers  into  the  great  discov- 
erer’s history.  At  the  head  of  the  list  of  mod- 
ern critics  there  stand,  after  H irrisse,  his  lead- 
ing opponent,  d’Avezac,  the  English  scholar,  R. 
H Major,  the  German,  Peschel,  and  Justin 
Winsor.  John  Fiskl's  great  work,  also,  is  help- 
ful on  many  points.  But  almost  all  these  mod- 
ern works  are  merely  reproduced  from  or  based 
on  the  work  of  Harrisse. 

The  old  historians  such  as  Irving,  Prescott, 
and  indeed,  the  still  older,  Spanish  writers,  like 
Gomara  and  Herrera,  had  to  depend  on  the 
“ originals  ” — the  sixty  to  seventy  letters  of  Co- 
lumbus, his  son  Ferdinand’s  doubtful  Historic , 
and  a few  other  documents — and  also,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  on  inference  and  guesswork.  The 
advance  of  exacter,  scientific  methods  has 
opened  new  sources  from  which  flow  clear, 
though  ofttimes  scanty,  streams  of  fact.  The 
careful  researches  of  Harrisse  among  the  nota- 
rial records  of  cities  with  which  Columbus  was 
connected  have  done  much  to  clear  up  the  ha- 
zy outline  of  his  life ; and  the  end  is  not  yet. 
For  further  investigations  will  probably,  nay 
surely,  shed  still  more  light  on  this  whole  Co- 
lumbian period. 

II. 

A Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Christopher  Columbus, 
table. 


I.  Italian  Life, 

Columbus's  birth  . . . 

H is  first  sea-voyage 

11.  Portuguese  Life, 
His  voyage  to  Portugal  . 

His  marriage  soon  after. 


1446—1473 

1446 

M73 
*473— M84 
*473 
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His  voyages  north,  east,  south. 
The  ripening  of  his  idea. 


His  departure  . * , 

1484 

III.  Spanish  Life, 

1484 — 1492 

His  arrival  in  Spain 

1484 

His  petitions  for  an  armament. 

His  success  at  end  of  Moorish  War 

1492 

IV.  Life  on  the  Main, 

1492—1504 

His  1st  voyage  and  return 

U92-3 

His  2nd  voyage  and  return 

1493-6 

His  3rd  voyage  and  return 

. 1498-1500 

His  4th  voyage  and  return 

1502-4 

V.  Old  age  and  death, 

1504 — 1506 

(In  periods  I,  II,  III,  dates  may  only  be  inferred.) 


I.  At  the  time  of  Columbus’s  birth,  Genoa 
was,  and  had  long  been,  one  of  the  most  enter- 
prising maritme  cities  on  the  whole  Mediterra- 
nean coast.  Its  heavy-laden  galleys,  rivalling 
those  of  Venice,  sailed  from  the  Levant  to  Gi- 
braltar. If  it  is  true  that  “ the  boy  is  father  to 
the  man,”  the  boy  Columbus,  though  working 
at  his  father’s  humble  loom,  must  have  longed 
to  sail  the  then  mysterious  sea.  But,  if  docu- 
ments are  true  and  reasonings  correct,  he  has 
but  little  acquaintance  with  the  deep  till  his 
twenty-sixth  or  seventh  year. 

II.  The  Portuguese  were  at  this  time  the 
greatest  maritine  nation  in  the  world  Under 
the  impulse  given  them  by  the  great  Prince 
Henry  “ the  Navigator,”  they  were  slowly  push- 
ing the  barriers  of  civilization  down  the  golden 
coast  of  Guinea,  and,  in  the  brightening  future, 
were  to  wipe  away  those  barriers  altogether,  by 
opening  the  highway  to  India.  So  Portugal 
was  the  broadest  field  for  a man  of  Columbus’s 
stuff. 

During  this  period  Columbus  took  a wife, — 
but  when  and  where  is  doubtful.  He  also 
made  those  voyages  “ to  the  Levant,  the  west- 
ern ocean,  the  north,  and  Guinea  ” of  which  he 
speaks.  And  here  it  was  that  the  idea,  then 
rife  among  men  of  science,  of  reaching  the  In- 
dies by  a western  route,  took  such  a hold  on 
him  that  he  even  wrote  to  the  great  Florentine 
astronomer,  Toscanelli,  for  his  views  of  the 
matter.  Toscanelli,  in  reply,  not  only  gave  his 
theory  of  the  route  to  be  taken,  descanting  at 
length  upon  the  treasures  of  the  West,  but  also 
sent  a chart  that  bore  in  the  broad  blank  be- 
tween “ Cipango  ” and  the  “ Canaros  ” the 
names  of  the  mythical  iles  of  St.  Brandan  and 
Antilias.  But  while  his  thoughts  were  thus 
groping  amid  the  shadows  of  the  Sea  of  Dark- 
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ness  and  resting  with  delight  on  the  looming 
coast  of  opulent  Cathay,  Columbus  was  fain  to 
eke  out  his  scanty  living  by  drawing  maps  and 
charts.  Though, he  applied  to  the  Portuguese 
king  for  money  and  ships  wherewith  to  carry 
out  his  great  emprise,  his  foreign  extraction 
greatly  lessened  his  chances  and  his  scheme  it- 
self seemed,  in  its  lack  of  scientific  proof,  a 
mere  chimerical  dream. 

III.  In  1484  the  friendless  Genoese  arrived 
in  Spain  without  wife  and  without  employment. 
He,  however,  made  the  acquaintance  and  lived 
somewhat  on  the  charity  of  the  monks  of  La 
Rabida  and  several  nobles  and"  prelates  of 
Spain  Thus  he  could"  sometimes  gain  access 
to  the  royal  ear;  but  as  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
were  engrossed  in  the  Moorish  War,  and  as  his 
bold  plan  was  eyed  askance  by  certain  priests, 
little  heed  was  paid  to  the  penniless  foreigner. 
At  last,  after  many  years,  after  having  another 
child,  Ferdinand,  by  a Spanish  mother,  and 
after  making  overtures  to  Portugal  again,  to 
England,  and  to  France,  he  received  news  that 
his  projects  had  received  consideration  by  a 
bench  of  prelates  and  had  been  looked  on  fa- 
vorably. He  had  but  to  wait  for  the  taking  of 
Granada,  the  last  Moorish  city,  to  find  his  old- 
trials  over  and  his  new  ones  begun: 

IV.  In  three  slight  ships,  with  an  unwilling, 
unruly  crew  of  ninety  men,  Columbus  started 
from  the  harbor  of  Palos,  August  3rd,  1492, 
on  his  marvellous  quest  for  the  eastern  shores 
of  Asia.  After  touching  at  the  Canaries  for 
much-needed  repairs,  the  two  light,  undecked 
caravels,  Nina  and  Pinta,  with  the  Admiral’s 
unwieldy  flagship,  Captain , began  to  sail  an  un- 
known sea.  Besides  the  inevitable  dangers  of 
the  open  sea  in  either  hemisphere  and  besides 
the  wild  overturning  of  all  nature’s  laws  that 
the  sailors  imagined  to  be  in  the  western  wave, 
there  were  some  real  phenomena  that  called 
for  shrewd  explaining  on  the  Admiral’s  part. 
For  example,  the  deflection  of  the  magnetic 
needle  and  its  line  of  no  variation  occupied  his 
attention,  as  did  also  the  Sargasso  Sea  with  its 
appearance  of  shoalwater  and  the  tradewind, 
hurrying  the  crews  on,  as  they  thought,  to  their 
doom.  As  a not  unnatural  measure  of  precau- 
tion, Columbus,  when  he  gave  out  the  daily 
reckoning,  made  it  appear  that  they  had  sailed 


a much  less  distance  than  was  really  the  case. 
After  sailing  for  two  months,  the  crews  grew 
impatient ; ever  and  anon  they  were  almost  in 
ecstasy  at  what  they  fancied  were  signs  of  land 
and  then  were  plunged  into  as  deep  chagrin  on 
finding  that  the  land  that  lay  so  temptingly  be- 
fore them  was- a mere  veil  of  clouds  lowering 
over  the- same  familiar  waves.  At  last,  Octo- 
ber 7th,  by  the  advice  of  those  skilled  seamen, 
the  Pinzons,  who  captained  the  Nina  and  Pin- 
ta, Columbus  changed  his  course  a little  S.  W. 
and  sailed  on  for  many  days.  Upon  October 
12TH,  1492,  land  was  discovered,  though  what 
one  of  the  Bahamas  as  they  stand-  upon  the 
modern  map  is  a moot-point.  Columbus,  at- 
all  events,  thought  he  had  reached  the  aromat- 
ic, golden  isles  that  were  said  to  fringe  the  east- 
ern shore  of  Asia.  After  cruising  for  ten  days 
among  the  Bahamas,  with  their  strange  trees 
and  vegetables  and  their  naked,  wondering  sav- 
ages, he  reached  Cuba.  Though  he  found  no 
golden  cities  or  spicy  fields,  yet  he  deemed  he 
had  reached  the'  continent  of  Asia,  his  wish 
turning  every  “ Indian’s ” doubtful  word  into 
confirmation  of  his  hope.  Understanding  that 
Cipango  lay  to  the  southwest,  he  turned  back 
along  the  coast  of  Cuba.  Here  he  was  desert- 
ed by  Martin  Pinzon  in  the  Pinta.  On  the  6th 
of  December,  he  struck  the  northern  coast  of 
Hayti,  naming  it  Hispaniola.  On  the  25th, 
the  Captain  was  wrecked  through  remissness. 
She  could  not  be  got  off  the  sand-bank  she  had 
struck,  and  only  the  Nina  was  left.  Leaving 
a small  colony  in  Hispaniola,  Columbus  started 
for  Spain.  Strange  to  tell,  on  January  6th,  he 
came  up  with  the  Pinta  again.  Together  the 
two  ships  sailed  for  Spain,  but  were  separated 
in  a storm  ; and  Columbus  reached  the  Azores 
alone.  Touching  in  Portugal,  he  arrived 
March  14,  1491,  at  Palos,  which  the  storm- 
tossed  Pinta  reached  the  same  evening. 

We  have  given  a somewhat  detailed  account 
of  this  first  voyage,  because,  in  its  far-reaching 
effect  upon  geography,  as  well  as  in  its  daring" 
uniqueness,  it  was  far  more  deeply  significant 
than  any  of  his  other  voyages.  Though  based, 
perhaps,  on  a misconception  of  the  distance  to 
be  traversed,  though  misunderstood  at  the  time 
and  for  many  years  later,  though  unsuccessful 
in  attaining  its  aim,  this  voyage  remains,  and 
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will  remain,  unparalleled.  And  the  prime  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  Columbns,  by  his  first  voy- 
age, really,  though  unwittingly,  discovered 
America  ! 

The  second  voyage  (1493-6)  was  undertaken 
by  Columbus  at  the  climax  of  his  prosperity. 
There  was  a flotilla,  crowded  with  adventurers 
eager  for  gold,  that  started  for  “ India,”  in  Sep- 
tember, 1493.  Touching  at  the  Canaries,  Co- 
lumbus struck  the  Leeward  Islands,  Nov  3. 
Sailing  in  and  out  the  islands  and  coasting  Por- 
to Rico,  and  Hayti,  he  came  (November  27) 
upon  the  blackened  ruins  ol  his  colony  at  Nav- 
idad.  Gross  injury  done  by  the  colonists  to 
the  unoffending  Indians  had  been  avenged. 
He,  however,  founded  another  colony  at  Isabel- 
la, during  December.  The  much  desired  gold 
came  in  grains  instead  of  lumps.  The  fleet 
sailed  home  in  February,  leaving  Columbus 
with  several  ships  to  cruise  among  the  islands. 
During  this  cruise,  which  lasted  from  May  to 
September  1494,  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba 
was  skirted  and  determined  by  Columbus  to  be 
part  of  the  continent  of  Asia;  Jamaica  was  dis- 
covered ; and  Hayti,  called  Hispaniola,  found 
to  be  an  island,  hardly  large  enough  to  be  Ci- 
pango.  A cargo  of  Indian  slaves  was  sent  to 
Spain  in  February,  1495,  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Catholic  Sovereigns.  Weary  with  dissen- 
sions among  his  followers,  his  reputation  under 
mined  by  their  charges,  physically  failing,  Co- 
lumbus returned  to  Spain  in  March,  1496,  with 
but  little  gold  to  show  for  his  promises  of  three 
years  before. 

The  next  time  he  was  to  return  to  Spain 
was  to  be  in  chains.  In  August  1498,  he 
reached  what  he  supposed  was  another  and 
more  southerly  chain  of  islands  than  any  he 
had  before  met ; but  he  soon  decided  that  he 
had  reached  a continent.  He  skirted  the 
shores  of  what  was  really  South  America,  find- 
ing fruitless  pearl  fisheries,  till  his  health  gave 
out.  Then  he  crossed  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
reaching  Santo  Domingo,  August  30.  He 
found  Hispaniola  in  a wretched  state  of  an- 
archy ; and  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  arrival  in 
the  least  soothed  the  angry  bickerings.  The 
principal  ringleader  of  the  unruly  party  was  a 
certain  Roldan,  whom  he  finally  won  over  by 
favor.  He  had  at  last  got  control  of  the  island, 


when  Bobadilla,  a person  vested  with  extraor- 
dinary powers  by  Spain  to  look  into  the  rumor- 
ed misgovernment  of  Hispaniola,  arrived  Au- 
gust 23,  1500.  The  same  day,  with  undue 
haste,  though  perhaps  not  exceeding  his  sover- 
eigns’ commands,  Bobadilla  had  Columbus  put 
in  chains.  The  principal  charges  against  Co- 
lumbus were  his  mismanagement  of  the  Indies, 
his  exaggeration  of  their  wealth,  and  his  en- 
couragement of  the  slave-trade ; of  which 
charges  the  last  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  up- 
held, in  our  opinion.  In  October,  1500,  he 
was  sent  back  to  Spain,  proudly  refusing  to  be 
unshackled.  The  chains  were  of  course  taken 
off  when  he  reached  Spain  ; but  his  sovereigns 
never  regarded  him  with  their  old  favor. 

The  broken  man  started  in  1502  on  his  last 
voyage,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  discover 
the  Straits  of  Malacca.  Though  he,  of  course, 
failed  in  this,  Columbus  made  known  a long 
strip  of  coast-line,  in  what  is  now  Central  Amer- 
ica, appoaching  as  near  as  ships  can  go  to  the 
spot  whence  Balboa,  in  1513,  first  saw  the  Pa- 
cific. When  he  started  back  for  Hispaniola, 
his  ships  had  become  rotten  and  gaping  hulks. 
He  was  forced  (July  and  August,  1503)  to 
strand  his  ships  on  the  coast  of  Jamaica.  Here 
he  stayed  till  June,  1504,  enduring  the  inroads 
of  disease,  the  bitterness  of  famine,  and  the  re- 
volts of  his  companions.  The  brave  Diego 
Mendez,  who  was  sent  to  Hispaniola  to  get 
ships,  was  delayed  by  Ovando,  governor  of  the 
Indies,  till  finally  public  opinion  forced  the 
governor  to  send  aid.  The  old  story  of  idle- 
ness, anarchy,  and  crime  had  been  rehearsed 
during  Columbus’s  absence.  He  must  have 
been  relieved  when  he  reached  home  again  in 
November,  1504. 

V.  The  rest  of  Columbus’s  waning  life  gave 
him  no  surcease  of  that  trouble  that  had  follow- 
ed him  all  his  days.  Always  restlessly  seeking 
for  reinstatement  in  his  lost  honors,  he  died 
May  20,  1506. 

Although  some  of  his  shining  qualities  and 
some  of  his  darker  traits  have  been  shown  in 
the  foregoing  pages,  yet  the  meagreness  and  in- 
sufficiency of  our  sketch  have  been  such  that 
a summary  of  the  chief  points  of  his  character 
may  be  useful.  Great  perseverance,  a seaman’s 
intuition  coupled  with  wide  acquaintance  wiht 
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the  theory  as  well  as  with  the  practice  of  navi- 
gation, and  a bravery  that  was  headlong  when 
roused,  are  indisputable  qualities.  Unhappily, 
a lack  of  what  is  called  executive  ability,  an  ab- 
sorbing love  of  gold,  and  a “ talent  for  deceit  ” 
are  equally  plain.  And  the  saddest  blot  upon 
his  history  is  his  encouragement  of  the  slave- 
trade.  Yet  “we  are  all  human and  if  men 
who  were  nearer  to  him  in  time,  in  nationality, 
in  customs,  in  religion,  loved  him,  we  are  in 
duty  bound  at  least  to  honor  him. 

III. 

A Comparison  Between  the  Old  and  the  New 
Views  of  Columbus. 

A. 

STANDARDS  Or  COMPARISON. 
Washington  Irving’s  Life  of  Columbus , 1827. 
Justin  Winsor’s  Christopher  Columbus,  1892. 

Here  are  two  works  written,  the  one  just 
after  the  splendid  discoveries  ol  Navarrete, 
the  other  just  after  the  wonderful  revelations  of 
Hakrisse — the  one  bv  a popular  writer,  pos- 
sessed of  a marvellously  pleasing  style,  the  oth- 
er by  an  eminent  critic,  with  a style  remarka- 
bly terse  and  forcible.  The  one  has  stood  the 
tfc'st  of  over  half  a century  and  has  been  calltd 
le  Ocau  litre  by  so  sweeping  a critic  as  M. 
H^rnsse  ; the  other  has  met  with  some  opposi- 
tion alieady  and  has  yet  to  hold  its  own. 

B. 

TEXTUAL,  CHRONOLOGICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  CR1T- 
ICISM. 

Great  strides  have  been  taken,  between  Nav- 
arrete’s  time  and  Harrisse’s,  in  all  that  pertains 
to  documents,  dates,  and  topography.  Histori- 
cal criticism  is  a finer  art  now  than  it  was  even 
sixty  five  years  ago.  We  can  better  appreciate 
the  results  of  Columbus’s  first  voyage,  for  in- 
stance. We  can  see  more  plainly  the  chain  of 
events  * that  link*  d the  barbarous  America  to 
the  civilized  Europe.  But,  afier  all,  we  cannot 
boast  that  modern  research  has  accomplished, 
considering  the  appliances,  much  more  than 
the  research  of  decades  ago.  Yet  the  material 
of  Harrisse,  with  its  arrangement  and  consum- 
mation by  Winsor,  is  one  step  nearer  the  aim 
of  all  science,  Truth. 

C. 

CHARACTER  CRITICISM. 

The  most  marked  difference  between  the 


works  of  Irving  and  Winsor  lies  in  their  oppo- 
site estimate  of  Columbus’s  personal  character. 
From.  Irving  we  gather  that  Columbus  was  a 
very  good  man  as  times  went.  As  we  read 
Winsor,  we  are  impressed  that  he  might  easily 
have  been  better.  Of  course  the  palliation  of 
“ the  manners  of  the  time  ” may  easily  be  car- 
ried too  far  ; but  hardly  in  the  case  of  Colum- 
bus, when  we  reflect  how  near  his  time  was  to 
the  dark  ages.  And  we  are  confirmed  in  our 
opinion  when  we  see  that  neither  the  radical- 
Harrisse  nor  the  broad  Jobne  Fisk  vary  much 
from  the  conception  expressed  by  Irving. 

SUMMARY  OF  AUTHORITIES  * 

Christophe  Colombo  par  Harrisse,  2 tomes,  Paris,  1884. 
Christopher  Colli mbits,  by  Winsor,  Boston,  1892. 

Discovery  of  America*  ch.  V,  by  Fiske,  Boston,  1892. 
Narrative  and  Critical  History  oj  America , ed.  by  Winsor,. 
Boston,  1885. 

Exarnen  Critique , par  Humboldt,  5 tomes,  1836 — 9. 

Select  Letters  of  Columbus , Introduction,  ed.  by  Major..  Lon- 
don, i87o. 

The  first  three  authors,  cited  above,  have  been  the  writer's 
main  reliance. 

Elmer  Ernest  Southard,  ’93. 

Mt  was  thought  best  to  omit  the  voluminous  “references  to 
volume,  chapter,  and  page. 
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